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HOLD UP PAYMENTS 
OF HAIL CLAIMS 


State Not Acting Promptly Enough 
To Please Farmers Who 
Insured 








NEBRASKA PRESS STORIES 





Large Premium Fund Collected, 
But Settlements Are Delayed 
Just the Same 





When a commonwealth adopts state 
insurance prospects look rosy to the 
legislators who vote for it, but it does 
not take long for the clouds to appear. 
Nebraska has a state hail insurance 
law, which at first was hailed by the 
farmers with considerable elation, but 
judging %rom appearing in 
Nebraska all is not serene. 

The “Evening State Journal” of Lin- 
coln, on January 20, printed an inter- 
view with a member of the legislature, 
Fred Hoffmeister, of which that paper 
says: 


articles 


Hold Up Claims 
“Mr. Hoffmeister has been visiting 
friends in the constitutional conven- 
tion. He voices dissatisfaction with the 
action of the hail insurance depart- 
ment on the ground that the state de- 
partment has advertised that it col- 
lected so much money and paid claims 
of a certain amount, leaving a large 


balance in the insurance fund; yet, at 
the same time policy holders have not 
received payment for their loss claims. 
He suggests that if they do not receive 
pay until next July, about the time they 
are expected to insure a new crop, they 
will not feel like insuring again.” 
Why Claims Must Wait 


Later, an article appeared in 
Nebraska State Journal,” reading as 
follows: 


“The reason why the state insurance 
department has not paid hail losses in 
Nebraska is that the law requires it 
to wait until all losses have been ad- 
justed, and there is’ sufficient money in 
the state treasury to pay them. The 
Premiums aré collected as taxes, and 
if the collections are not enough to 
pay all losses they are pro-rated, which 
is why the claims must wait. Secretary 
Hart said Wednesday: 

‘Our attention has been called to a 
complaint of Fred Hoffmeister of Im- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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WIDE ENDORSEMENT 
OF KINGSLEY’S NAME 


Letters and Editorials Echo Wish 
of Business Men for President 
of United States 


EDITORIAL IN NEW YORK SUN 





Quotes His Writings on “Federa- 
tion of Nations’; News 
Stories in Paper 





The suggestion printed in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week that Darwin 
P. Kingsley, president of the New York 
Life, would be an ideal nominee of the 
Republican party if the nation wants a 
man of large affairs and broad and 
sound outlook to direct its affairs, met 
with an instant response. News stories 
based on articles in The Eastern Under- 
writer appeared in the New York 
“Times,” “Sun,” “Herald” and other pa- 
pers, and in newspapers throughout the 
country. 

The “Sun” followed its news story 
by printing a two column highly com- 
plimentary editorial. Dozens of letters 
received at Mr. Kingsley’s office 
in which his name was endorsed for 
the nomination. It all came as a sur- 


prise to the New York Life president 
who is at Palm Beach, Fla. 


The “Sun” Editorial 

The “Sun's” editorial in part follows: 

“The appearance of the energetic Mr. 
Hoover as the volunteer standard bear- 
er of a proposed nationwide protest 
against the system of party organization 
to which we have been accustomed is 
promptly followed by the entry of Mr. 
Darwin P. Kingsley’s name as a busi- 
ness, as distinguished from a political, 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion. Mr. Kingsley is in Florida, and 
the movement to create a boom for him 
is by that circumstance divested of the 
aspect of self#eeking. Not only Mr. 
Peabody of the Mutual Life, but the ex- 
ecutives of half a dozen or more of the 
great insurance companies have written 
to ‘The Eastern Underwriter,’ the organ 
and promoter of the boom, expressing 
more or less enthusiastic approval of 
the idea. The ‘Underwriter,’ which sus- 
tains to the Kingsley movement the 
same relation as is held by our neigh- 
bor the ‘World’ to the Hoover move- 
ment, is of the opinion that ‘the country 
has reached a crisis where the require- 
ments demanded of the next President 
must consist of those qualities which be- 
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long primarily to the director of a suc-' 


cessful business enterprise whose affairs 
are conducted on a large scale.’ 

“Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley as a candi- 
date for President would stand for 
something more than recognized admin- 
istrative ability and familiarity with the 
management of large affairs. He would 
stand for a distinct theory of world 
federation and of the future relations of 
the United States to an all embracing 
supergovernment —a supergovernment 
comparison with which the supergov- 
ernment dreamed of by Woodrow Wil- 
son would be about as Cheesequake 
Creek is to the mighty Amazon. 

“We violate no confidence when we 
say this. Mr. Kingsley has said it him- 
self, and said it in The Sun. As long 
ago as Janudry of 1915 he proposed in 
this newspaper a plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the world as a Federation of 
Nations, the several nations to bear 
practically the same relation to the cen- 
tral authority or supergovernment as 
the States of the Union bear to our 
Federal Government. There can be no 
doubt of the definiteness of his plan. 
We quote Mr. Kingsley’s own language: 

“We have in our own constitution a model 
for the world in this particular, at least; 
viz., a citizenship which reconciles and 
controls all the conflicts of lesser citizen- 
ships. . . . Our own form of govern- 
ment suggests what we should do. We 
should offer to mediate on the basis of a 
world embracing federation in which this 


world citizenship shall be recognized. In 
this federation (not confederation) the cen- 
tral authority should operate directly on 
the individual and not on the nations as 


corporations.” 

Mr. Kingsley foresaw that the spirit of 
nationalism, the pride of American in- 
dependence, might find objections to the 
comprehensive scheme of world reor- 
ganization he proposed five years ago. 
He met the inevitable objections with 
the spirited argument here reproduced: 

“The only thing to be sacrificed is pride; 
the only thing ‘to be destroyed is the cruel 
lie which lives in the existing conception 
of national sovereignty. . Immedi- 
ately some one says ‘The suggestion is 


Utopian; it is most desirable, but utterly 
impossible of achievement,’ But is it? May 
it not be almost as easy and as simple as 
Columbus’ demonstration of how to make 
an egg stand on end? With the example 
of this republic before us, in which forty- 
eight states retain their local government, 
their local pride, their local institutions, 
even their local ambitions, and are never- 
theless happy, progressive and reasonably 
just to each other under the aegis of the 
constitution, is it visionary to claim that 
the same thing can be done by a dozen na- 
tions if the people of those nations really 
want it done?” 

“It will be observed that this concep- 
tiori, whatever may be thought of its 
boldness or its practical merits, was 
Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley’s own. Years 
before President Wilson became inter- 
ested in visions of supergovernment, of 
internationalism as against nationalism, 
Mr. Kingsley was propounding ideas be- 
side which Mr. Wilson’s League and 
covenant are pale gray and conventually 
conservative. He actually, on January 
1, 1915, advised President Wilson ‘im- 
mediately to call together representa- 
ties of all civilized and neutral nations 
and with them formulate a plan.’ ‘In 
the name of our own liberty and for the 
sake of suffering mankind,’ said Mr. 
Kingsley, ‘President Wilson should act 
at once.’ 


“More than two years later, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1917, twenty-two months before 
President Wilson sailed on the George 
Washington to attempt an enterprise far 
less ambitious and revolutionary than 
Mr. Kingsley’s, that gentleman was still 
insisting on the desirability and practi- 
cability of a World Federation modeled 
after the American Union. He wrote: 


“Neither you nor any other opponent of 
the League to Enforce Peace has used the 
strongest argument against it . . . that 
the proposed league would be a conYedera- 
tion and not a federation. It would create 
a central authority representing the nation 
members as corporations; it would not rep- 
resent the people, or act directly on them. 

Therefore it is that some of us hope 
for a real federation, first of the English 
speaking peoples of the world, then an ex- 
tension that will include democracies will- 
ing to accept the principles of the federa- 


To Add $1,500,000 
To Travellers Stock 


A NEW 11-STORY BUILDING 


Will Be Erected on Prospect Street, 
Hartford; Extra Dividend of 
4 Per Cent. 








An increase of capital stock amount- 
ing to $1,500,000 and an extra dividend 
of 4 per cent were voted by the direc- 
tors of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany on Saturday. The stock will be 
offered to stockholders at par, in the 
proportion of one share of new stock 
for each four shares of old. 

The directors also authorized the ap- 
pointment of a building committee, to 
erect an eleven-story building on Pros- 
pect Street on land recently acquired 
from the Burr Printing Company and 
the Connecticut Humane Society. 

The action in regard to the capital 
stock was not entirely unexpected, as 
the company has increased its capital 
on several occasions in the past, and 
financial observers believed that an- 
other increase was due. 








tion, just as the states successively entered 
the Union, beginning with Vermont in 1791. 
Formed today, such a federation could 
command peace.” 


“There can be no doubt of the solidity 
of Mr. Kingsley’s convictions on the 
subject of a federated world or of the 
courage of his utterance. The only 
doubt is as to the possibility of drawing 
a Republican platform—-after the mani- 
festations of American sentiment which 
we have had since the people began to 
understand what the surrender of sov- 
ereignty really means—upon which Mr. 
Kingsley could conscientiously stand, if 
nominated, or which he could defend on 

the stump.” 


The extra 4 per cent dividend wil] 
accrue to the same owners and will be 
payable on February 14. Subscriptions 
will be payable in cash on or before 
July 15, and 6 per cent interest will be 
allowed on all payments made in ad- 
vance of that date. Warrants will be 
issued on or before March 1. 

The Travelers began business in 1864 
with a paid-up capital of $400,000. This 
was increased to $500,000 in 1865; to 
$600,000 in 1875; and to $1,000,000 in 
1892. All three of these first increases 
were made from surplus. In 1908 the 
capital was increased to $2,000,000; in 
1910 to $2,500,000; in 1913 to $5,000,000; 
and in 1916 to $6,000,000. These last 
four increases were provided in cash by 
the stockholders. 

The rights to subscribe to increases 
of this sort have proved very valuable 
in the past. In 1908 the rights were 
worth approximately $400 a share; in 
1910, $200 a share; in 1913, $500 a 
share; and in 1916, $120 a share. With 
Travelers stock selling to-day in the 
neighborhood of 780 the rights will be 
theoretically worth $136. 





Prudential Promotion 

Frederick H. Johnston has been made 
Third vice-president and associate ac- 
tuary instead of associate actuary, un- 
der which title he has been officiating 
since 1902. Mr. Johnston joined the 
company in 1894, in the Actuarial De- 
partment, and has remained there con- 
tinuously, being made assistant actuary 
in 1897, and advanced to the higher rank 
five years later. 

Dr. J. A. Patton has been made Medi- 
cal director. He entered the company’s 
employ as a medical examiner in Chi- 
cago in 1895, staying there as such for 
thirteen years, when he was brought to 
the home office Medical Department. In 
1909 Dr. Patton was made assistant 
medical director and in 1914 was ad- 
vanced to associate medical director. 
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Cash on Hand and in Banks.... 
Loans on Collateral............ 
Liberty Loan Bonds, Book Value.... 
Other Bonds, Book Value...... 
Real Estate Mortgages......... 
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holders in 1919, in excess of Premiums Paid by Polic: 

ing the new insurance of the year amounted to only 
allowed by the insurance law of the State of New York. 

Net Rate of Interest Earned on Invested Assets (Book Values) 1919, 4.75%. 

A full vents of the year’s business will be mailed upon request to the 
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DIRECTORS 
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Rebaters Enter 
Plea of Guilty 


BOTH HELD UNDER BAIL 





District Attorney’s Office to Go 
After Insured Next; Wants 
Agency Evidence 





The case of the people of New York 
vs. Lyon Eisenstadt and George W. 
Murphy, accused of rebating, came be- 
fore Part VI. of the Court of Special 
Sessions on Friday, January 23. Both 
pleaded guilty. They were held under 
bail and investigation until February 2, 
when they will be sentenced. The max- 
jmu.o penalty for this offense is three 
years' at Blackwells Island, with pos- 
sible time off, depending on good be- 
havior and past record. This is called 
an intermediate sentence, and can be 
considerably less than the maximum 
sentence. 

The case was turned over to Assist- 
ant District Attorney Waugh by the In- 
surance Department, the prosecution be- 
ing handled by J. Laverne Wood. It is 
said that at a private hearing by Super- 
intendent of Insurance Jesse S. Phil- 
lips, the men confessed. Complaint 
against them was made to the Depart- 
ment originally by George W. Johnston, 
of Johnston & Collins Co., general 
agents of the Travelers, who secured a 
return of the rebates from the insured, 
and, after turning over the checks to 
charity, revoked the licenses of the 
agents. Eisenstadt is about twenty-two 
and Murphy is somewhat older. 

The pleading was held before Justices 
Voorhees (presiding), McInerney and 
Herrman, and the statement of the pros- 
cution was in part as_ follows: 
“Charged with unlawfully allowing a re- 
bate to another, as an inducement to 
insure, defendants being agents of a 
life insurance corporation. 

“The said defendants on the 26th day 
of May, 1919, at the City of New York 
in the County of New York, being then 
and there agents of a certain life in- 
surance corporation called Travelers In- 
surance Company, doing business in this 
State, unlawfully did allow and offer to 
pay, and allow to one Soloman Schwer- 
tag, as an inducement to insure, a cer- 
tain rebate of part of the initial pre- 
mium paid on a certain contract of life 
insurance, to wit the sum of $11.81 
against the form of statute in such case, 
made and provided, and against the 
peace of the people of the State of New 
York and their dignity.” 

Mr. Johnston said that he had noticed 
some red figures on index cards of the 
defendant, and, on asking what they 
were, was informed that they represent- 
ed rebates. He then had the cards 
copied, wrote to the assured and re- 
ceived the rebates, and then had the 
licenses of the two agents cancelled. 
The case has been delayed for some 
time for one reason or another, but fin- 
ally pleadings were held. 

Assistant District Attorney Waugh 
Po received a letter from the Life Un- 
lies en of New York 

andling the matter, 


and promising to render all the aid at 
their command. 


Immunity for Agents 
“— Waugh has been investigating for 
+ Rg few weeks a case from the 
mech epartment against an out-of-town 
es = for accepting rebates. This 
— ll be the first known prosecution 
md Section 1200 of the penal code, 
on Provides for punishment of an 
ee for accepting a rebate. This 
aan oe been on the books ever 
Hecke 9 ~ or Just after the time of the 
es 8 Investigation. The case is be 
— by Francis O. Affeld, rep- 
iten “J the Life Underwriters Associ- 
‘0 of New York. In this case the 
ml oo immunity for the agent 
pedi disclose evidence of rebate 
st etd nese Since this has 
eral offers r. Waugh has had sgev- 


from 
to disclose — who are willing 
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Equitable of Iowa 
Adjusts Dividends 


TEMPORARY REDUCTION 
Company’s Surplus $1,193,897; 
$200,000 Set Aside as Special 
Mortality Fund 





In analyzing the annual statement of 
the Equitable of Iowa for 1919 it was 
apparent to the management that, owing 
to the abnormal increase in business 
during the past year, the net production 
being almost double what it was for the 
year 1918; and the continuation of death 
losses due to influenza during a portion 
of the year 1919, after having paid an 
enormous loss from influenza and war 
losses in 1919, it was imperative that 
the company should preserve its finan- 
cial strength and earning capacity as a 
first consideration, when looking from 
the standpoint of best returns to policy- 
holders in the future, 

In order to carry out this decision 
it has been determined that there shall 
be a temporary adjustment of the divi- 
dend scale for one year, by the payment 
of one-half of the amount that would 
otherwise be available on the basis of 
the 1918 scale (which is approximately 
two-thirds of the scale in effect prior 
to 1916). 

As a result of the action taken, the 
company is able to show a surplus of 
$1,193,897, and in addition thereto set 
aside $200,000 as a special mortality 
fund to guard against any future emer- 
gency such as came into existence in 
the closing months of 1918 and the early 
months of 1919. If conditions continue 
normal during 1920, it is the intention 
of the company again to pay a scale 
of dividends which will make the net 
cost as favorable as it was in 1918. 

The company’s paid-for business dur- 
ing the year 1919 was $57,712,467, which 
represented a gein of approximately 
$30,000,000 as compared with the year 
1918. The company made a net gain in 
insurance in force of $46,935,312, bring- 
ing the total insurance in force to $206,- 
553,403. The company transacts its 
business on the full legal reserve plan, 
and when it is considered that the new 
paid-for business last year was approxi- 
mately 37 per cent of the total out- 
standing insurance in force at the be- 
ginning of the year, it will give an idea 
of the financial strength of the com- 
pany to meet such a large increase in 
business and still show a surplus, in- 
cluding capital stock and a mortality 
fund of $1,693,898; also, of the splendid 
efficiency of its agency force in produc- 
ing high-grade business, the net gain in 
insurance in force being about 80 per 
cent of the amount written. 


ALLEGED TWISTING 


Wisconsin Commissioner Hears 
War Risk Bureau Complaint 
Against Two Agents 





Madison, Wis., Jan. 22—A ruling af- 
fecting sale of insurance to ex-service 
men who have dropped their War Risk 
insurance has been made by State In- 
surance Commission Whitman. 

At a hearing last Friday, D. D. Usher 
and A. BE. Osterheld, agents for the Cen- 
tral Life, were summoned before Com- 
missioner Whitman to show cause why 
their licenses should not be revoked 
because of alleged misrepresentation of 
war risk insurance and for preventing 
re-instatement by Howard Zink of 
Oregon, a soldier, of his government in- 
surance. 

The information disclosed that these 
agents had insured Zink for $3,000. Be- 
fore the policy was delivered, however, 
he was visited by a Red Cross repre- 
sentative and persuaded to reinstate 
his government insurance. 


D. B. Gray, a well-known Philadel- 
phia broker, is dead. 
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Prize Winners in Carnegie School Essay Contest 








L. A. Cerf, Charles E. Ives and Capt. 
A. G. Burden, the judges, have made 
their decision in the prize contest of 
The Eastern Underwriter for the best 
essays written by members of the first 
graduating class of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship based on impressions received by 


_the graduates while at the Pittsburgh 


school. 

First prize of $50 goes to John Stur- 
rock, Jr., of the Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards agency of the Equitable Life, 
Brooklyn. 

Second prize of $35 is won by Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, of the Seward V. Coffin 
general agency of the Provident Life & 
Trust, Utica, N. Y. 

There were forty-four graduates of 
the first class, two of whom were wom- 
en, and a picture of the class and two 
of the faculty, Dr. John A, Stevenson, 
the director, and Prof. Griffin M. Love- 
lace, is reproduced on this page, Soon 
after the term opened announcement 
was made to the students of The East 
ern Underwriter prize offer and a num- 
ber of them entered the contest. 

One feature of all the papers received 
was the underlying note of loyalty to 
the school and the enthusiasm for the 


results obtained. There is not a stu- 
dent who does not think that this train- 
ing will make him or her a better life 
insurance agent. 

John Sturrock, Jr., who won first 
prize, was born in Brooklyn, and had an 
engineering education at a_ private 
school in Brooklyn. Later he became a 
structural engineering draftsman. Mr. 
Sturrock always has been a believer in 
insurance; and, feeling that he could 
make good as a life insurance agent, he 
wrote a letter of application to the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. He 
became a part-time agent in the Charles 
Jerome Edwards agency, where he did 
so well that he was sent by Mr. Ed- 
wards to the Carnegie School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship. 

“The inspirational contact with Mr. 
Edwards and the training I got in the 
school I think have fitted me to be an 
agent. I returned to the agency from 
Pittsburgh before Christmas, and since 
then I have written more than $25,000, 
of which $12,500 has been paid for. I 
hope before the month is out to make 
it $30,000, and I hope to write $200,000 
my first year, My impression of the 
training I got in Carnegie you will find 
in my article,” he said. 

Vincent B. Coffin, who won second 


prize, is also a new man in the life in- 
surance business. 

Mr. Coffin, who is twenty-three years 
old, is a graduate of the Albany Acad- 
emy, and of Wesleyan University, class 
of 1919. After his graduation from Car- 


negie Institute of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship he went with the Seward y., 
Coffin general agency of the Provident 
Life & Trust in Utica, N. Y. 

The two prize winning articles are 
printed herewith. 








My Impressions of Carnegie 
Institute School of Life Insurance 


By John Sturrock, Jr., Brooklyn 


First Prize 


Background of Carnegie School of Life Insurance Salesmanship; 
Works Around Which Course Is Built; Impressions 
of School; High Standard Set 


Forty-three of us, forty-two men and 
one woman, have just graduated from 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology’s 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship. 
When the three months’ intensive course 
started last October most of us knew 
nothing whatever of the science of life 
insurance, and few had had any experi- 
ence in the sale of insurance. Averag- 


ing about thirty years of age, a ma- 
jority ex-service men, we came from all 
parts of the United States, and are now 
working for fifteen different companies 

The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
in session at Pittsburgh when the school 
opened, proved a revelation to many of 
us. It brought us an inspiring realiza- 





First Graduating Class of Carnegie Institute’s Insurance School 
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Reading from left to right, the names of the students are , ! ) gan, By 
burgh, Pa.; Geerge T. King, Richmond, Va.; Atwood G. Lisk, Detroit, Mich.; Frank A. Bitter, Evansville, Ind.; Samuel Adelson, Springfield, Mass.; 
lyn, N. Y.; J. K. Markwick, New York City; James A. McLain, Urbana, Ohio; Joseph S. Baldwin, Washington, D. C. 


as follows: Bottom Row—O. E. Seiler, Des Moines, Iowa; Thomas Morgan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; T. J. Donohue 


Second Row—James F. Kelly, Burlington, Va.; 


, Pitts 
: John Sturrock, Jr., Brook- 
Mrs. ©. 

A, Stevenson, 


Rieche, Davenport, Iowa; Eleanore S, Ayers, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles B. Wines, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Granville H. Peets, Seattle, Wash.; Edward K. Strong, Jr., John NY: F. 
Griffin M. Lovelace; Robert P. Withington, Montpelier, Vt.; Bertrand Rockwell, New York City; Charles R. Comer, Mauston, Wis.; Noble T. Macfarlane, Albany, N. ¥-5 


A. Guinivan, Pittsburgh, Pa. Third Row—H. Alton Lewis, North Haven, Me.; James C. Hardin, Dallas, Tex.; Earle J. Hope, Woonsocket, R. [.; hone 
Mass.; Charles A. Anderson, Richmond, Va.; J. H. Wells, Omaha, Neb.; R. L. LaPan, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Arnold W. Russell, Hartford, Conn. ; C. James Grozie New Yor 
Conn.; D. W. Mason, New York City. Top Row—C. C. Campbell, Beaver, Pa.; A. S, Baswell, Wilmington, Del.; O. J. Roddey, Rock Hill, S. C.; A. H. Sherman, ue Y: 
City; Edgar P. Jones, Wheeling, W. Va.; T. F. Staudt, Canton, Ohio; W. A. Somers, Norwich, Conn.; James B. Moody, Jr., Hartford, Conn.; Vincent B. Coffin, ; 





R. C. Schmert, Pittburgh, Pa.; Henry Harvey, Cleveland, Ohio. 


er ‘ py, Lawernce, 
Poe 4 Hartford, 


Albany, 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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tion of the ideals and principles which 
must actuate real life insurance men 
such as we met on that occasion, and 
gave us a sense of our genuine obliga- 
tion to support to our utmost the high 
standard here set for us. 

The Carnegie Institute is beautifully 
situated in Schenley Park, and the Life 
Insurance School is located in the Cen- 
tral Building. To those who may attend 
future sessions, I may say that they will 
find the dormitory accommodations most 
satisfactory, and the school cafeteria a 
very attractive place. 

Our instructors could hardly have 
been better chosen for the work to be 
done, and a large measure of our fu- 
ture success will surely be to their 
credit. 

“Principles of Life Insurance” 


The work of the school was _ built 
around the course in “Principles of Life 
Insurance,” conducted by Prof. Griffin 
M. Lovelace, of the Connecticut Mutual. 

By way of background, he gave us a 
few preliminary lectures on the past his- 
tory and development of life insurance, 
as a science and as a business. We then 
made a thorough analysis of the life in- 
surance policy, going into the actuarial 
process of rate making to some extent. 
This involved the study of natural, sin- 
gle and level premiums, and the con- 
sideration of the ordinary life, pure en- 
dowdent, endowment insurance, term 
and limited payment life insurance. In 
this connection we studied reserves, cash 
and loan values, surrender charges, re- 
funds and other related details. 

Prof. Lovelace also dealt with func- 
tions of life insurance contracts, taking 
up the needs which result from the un- 
certainties of human life, and showing 
how life insurance can be used to take 
care of many of these needs to better 
advantage than any other device which 
aman can employ. Policy contracts of 
all companies were studied, each stu- 
dent paying particular attention to con- 
tracts of his own company. In the eve- 
ning we would meet in our rooms and 
make comparisons, and there surely 
were some fervent differences of opin- 
ion among men from various companies, 
which our instructors said indicated a 
healthy interest. 

Although we are not actuaries, and 
don’t want to be, we do know what ele- 
ments a life insurance policy is made 
of, how it is put together, why a par- 
ticular rate is the correct charge, and 


where the money goes. We also claim 
to know, in a general way, what it can 
do and, equally important, also what it 
cannot do for the policy holder. 
Learned What to Avoid 

I realize that some very successful 
life insurance men have been able to 
get along without this training, and 
have questioned its value; and I under- 
stand that it is no substitute for the 
lack of actual selling power. But I can- 
not help but believe that it will do no 
harm to any real salesman’s selling 
power and business efficiency to know 
his goods thoroughly from top to bot- 
tom, inside and out. We will seldom, 
probably never, have occasion to teach 
all these things to a prospect. But we 
will be safe against making unwarrant- 
ed statements and impossible promises, 
because we know better than to imagine 
things that cannot be done. We will 
not be dumb in the fact of honest doubts, 
neither will we have to resort to a wild 
guess in order to give an answer that 
will satisfy the prospect. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, director of the 
school, taught “Practical Salesmanship.” 
In this course we used a text book, 
“The Selling Process,” by Norval A. 
Hawkins, formerly sales manager of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

Commencing with personal appear- 
ance, we considered the great import- 
ance of a good first impression; and ac- 
quired an understanding that good im- 
pressions are not wholly a matter of 
clothes, but also of personality and con- 
duct. 

Getting Prospects 

We then took up the subject of get- 
ting prospects. What that word “pros- 
pects” means to so many men in this 
business! I know, having had a little 
experience. Many times I thought I had 
sold the last man that would ever buy 
life insurance. Many life insurance men 
I know have the same trouble. Now 
that I have had this course I wonder 
how I was ever without plenty of pros- 
pects. We know how to get prospects 
now—take my word for it. 

Dr. Stevenson emphasized the import- 
ance of working systematically, and 
each man, as a part of his required 
work in the school, prepared a system 
for his own use, subject to modification 
in practice as a result of future experi- 
ence. 

Objections 
One of the most interesting phases of 


Dr. Stevenson’s course, and I believe one 
of the most valuable, was our study of 
objections and the problem of meeting 
them. Each member of the class pre- 
sented as many objections to life insur- 
ance as he could find, drawing upon 
personal experience, friends and his own 
imagination. Working with a complete 
list of all the objections thus proposed, 
every student prepared a careful answer 
intended to meet each one of them. 
From the forty-three answers thus of- 
fered to each objection, the one best 
reply was selected, and copies of these 
winning answers were multigraphed for 
the whole class. The interest and ex- 
perience of meeting these objections, 
together with the record which we have 
for future reference, should surely prove 
an asset to all of us. Some very suc- 
cessful life insurance men expressed a 
wish that these answers might. be pub- 
lished for use of the profession gen- 
erally. 

Dr. Stevenson also supervised some 
field practice in Pittsburgh, and criti- 
cised selling demonstrations given be- 
fore the class by each student. This 
work should be an excellent foundation 
for that practical experience through 
which we must now work out our own 
salvation as real life insurance men, or 
in the alternative demonstrate our own 
unfitness for this work. We know sales- 
manship is an art and believe that sell- 
ing life insurance is a profession, but 
we realize that hard work is the sine 
qua non of any success in all the arts 
and professions. 

“Principles of Salesmanship” 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
surely the most unusual phase of our 
instruction was that conducted by Dr. 
Edward K. Strong on “Principles of 
Salesmanship,” a course in applied psy- 
chology. 

Dr. Strong at first seemed to me to 
be talking in an unknown language. In 
fact, my early impression was that we 
were wasting our time in the study of 
theories, interesting enough in them- 
selves, but which had no practical ap- 
plication to our work. Things have 
changed greatly since that first week, 
and I now realize that what Dr. Strong 
taught us is going to be a big factor in 
the success of this class. Every suc- 
cessful life insurance man succeeds be- 
cause he uses good psychology, even 
though not always knowing the rules, 
and in many instances without being 


conscious of why he handles a case as 
he does, though he knows by experience 
that it is the right way. 

It stands to reason that men who al- 
ready know some of the rules of the 
interesting game of human psychology 
can learn it faster and play it better 
for this information; unless indeed we 
are among those inherently incapable 
ones who could never grasp it anyway. 

About twice a week we had special 
lectures by successful men in the in- 
surance field. Insurance salesmen who 
have heard these leaders of the profes- 
sion speak at conventions know the 
value of such lectures to men starting 
in the life insurance business and will 
understand the benefits derived from 
them. Some of these lectures were bet- 
ter than others, but all were extremely 
interesting and helpful. 


High Professional Standards 

Stimulated by the high professional 
standards held up before us in these 
talks, many of the men felt that our 
something to help each of us in a defi- 
nite way to maintain and foster these 
ideals. The result was a fraternity, 
Delta Phi Alpha, the Alpha (first) chap- 
ter of which was formed among those 
receiving diplomas in the course. Other 
chapters are expected to be organized 
in similar life insurance schools as rap- 
idly as such schools are established at 
other universities; and we hope our or- 
ganization will exert a valuable influ- 
ence in helping hold together all gradu- 
ates of such courses on the basis of 
the principles adopted for its guidance. 

Among the standards suggested are 
the idea that only professional life in- 
surance men should be licensed by law, 
their professional status being condi- 
tional upon, first, a thorough examina- 
tion before issuance of a license, and, 
second, a strict requirement for full 
time work, rigidly enforced. 

By working for these things, for the 
legal protection of the institution of life 
insurance, and for a high standard of 
unselfish service, we feel that, especially 
as it grows in numbers, our fraternity 
can render a valuable service to life 
insurance men, to life insurance com- 
panies and, most important of all, to 
the beneficiaries of life insurance poli- 
cyholders. 

Something More Than Training 
Necessary 
I think the members of this first class 
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insuring public. 





What Money Could Not Buy 


The name Massachusetts Mutual is packed full of meaning to the 
It stands for perfect protection at low net cost, for 
absolute security, and for unexcelled service. It stands for something 
which no money could buy—an untarnished reputation. 
years of square dealing have gone into the making of that name. 
strange that it means so much to the representatives of the Company? 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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of the Carnegie School fully realize two 
things; first, that the training we have 
received does not make us life insur- 
ance men or in any way guarantees any 
greater success than each of us has it 
in him to earn, by good, honest, hard 
work; and, second, that we are in a 
sense on trial, and in us the idea of 
thorough training for life insurance men 
is also in some degree on trial. If we 
fail to make good we will. have no one 
to blame but ourselves, but critics of 
the school will not realize this. If we 
succeed we owe gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to those who made possible this 
experiment in life insurance education, 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, the Association of Life Agency 
Officers, our instructors, and our good 
friend, Edward A, Woods. Every man 
in the class is determined to succeed, 
and determination usually goes a long 
way. 

Give our good course full credit for 
what we accomplish; blame us as indi- 
viduals for anything in which we fall 
short. 


What Training at Carnegie | | 
School Means to the Students 
By Vincent Coffin, Utica, N. Y. 


Second Prize 


It should be said at the start that the 
Carnegie School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship is probably less like a school 
than any similar vocational training es- 
tablishment in the country, and therein 
lies its great strength. What I mean is 
this: it is a big workshop or laboratory 
for intensive study rather than a mere 
school. That is, there is none of this 
gorging of students with intellectual 
food pre-digested by the faculty; there 
is, on the other'‘hand, a united attack 
by students and faculty on well-defined 
problems of life insurance and of sales- 
manship. And for a man who, like my- 
self, is a beginner in the life insurance 
field, there couldn’t possibly be a more 
valuable introduction than three months 
spent at Carnegie. 


So many and varied were the impres- 
sions that we have brought away from 
Pittsburgh that it is no easy matter to 
compress them into a short paper. 

First in importance, of course, is the 
curriculum work itself. The work was 
divided into two main sections, one deal- 
ing with salesmanship proper, the other 
with the institution of life insurance 
itself. Salesmanship was handled by 
Drs. Stevenson and Strong, while Prof. 
Lovelace had the other. It really seems 
as if three men more admirably fitted 
for the work they had to do could hardly 
have been found. Dr. Stevenson was 
not only an able and energetic director 
and a most interesting teacher, but he 
possessed a vision of the life insurance 
profession that could not but inspire 
those who were associated with him. 
Add to that an intense practicality and 
an insistence on things that are specific 
rather than on vague generalities, and 
you have some idea of the qualities that 
make Dr. Stevenson so successful a 
leader in this work. Dr. Strong was the 
phychologist of the trio. The word 
needn't frighten any who may be con- 
templating the course, for, because he 
is very much of an expert in his line, 
Dr. Strong succeeded remarkably well 
in getting his ideas across to many men 
who had had no previous phychological 
training of any sort. He limited his dis- 
cussions to those fundamental elements 
of human behavior that function in all 
salesmanship, drawing his examples 
from life insurance and teaching in a 
concrete way that is sure to be of ad- 
vantage to us in the future. Many 
feared that Prof. Lovelace in his work 
would be tempted into actuarial fields, 
which would clog rather than lubricate 
the mechanism of selling policies, but 
such fears proved entirely groundless. 
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President 
Such explanations as were necessary to 
‘make clear the rate book and the policy 
contract, Prof. Lovelace made with a The 59 Annual Report of the 


Home Life Insurance Company 
shows over Four Million Dollars 
paid to policyholders in 191 of 
which over Seven Hundred ou- 
sand was in dividends. _ The in- 


masterly hand. The rest of his time 
was given over to invaluable discussion, 
debate and so forth on the various uses 
of life insurance and how different poli- 
cies best fill certain needs. 








| an abnormal mortality greater than 
| any experienced in the ger He 
history, but notwithstanding this 
The nature of the work was very | = = 2 eS 
similar to any college study, except Thirty-Six Million Dollars. 
that there was less resort to textbooks The total insurance in force was 
and more original composition, both oral increased during the year 8.6% and 
and written, on the part of the students. is now nearly One Hundred and 
Notes were taken in class, and these Fifty-Nine Million Dollare. 
were required to be kept in good order 
for future reference. There was always 
plenty of work to do, and much of it 
was difficult; otherwise the course 
would not be worth its salt. But no 
man of average intelligence, who is will- Supt. of Agents. 
ing to apply himself all the time for the 256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
three months, need have serious fears | ‘ ‘ ‘ 


as to receiving a certificate of satisfac- _—_______ = 
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tory completion. 
e — 
Build Your Own Business 


It was often remarked by some of the 
under our direct general agency contract 


older men in the school, several of them 

of considerable field experience already, 

that time and money were well spent 

on the course just because of the lec- 

Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 


tures that we heard there, even if not 

another advantage came from the work. 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


Certain it is that these lecturers, picked 

from the very foremost of their differ- 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ent departments, were as wide-awake, 
entertaining and truly helpful as could 

66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


possibly have been desired. They rep- 
resented all phases of life insurance 
work, the majority of them expert sales- 
men, but the managerial, actuarial and 
medical sides were not neglected. The 
enthusiasm with which these men spoke 
was invariably reflected in their audi- 
ence, and at the close of each talk ques- 
tions flew thick and fast. Whatever 
else may be said about the first class, 
it-can never be accused of somnolence. 


Actual Soliciting 
One of the most interesting phases of 








the course was the work in actual so- 
liciting which was done in the city of 
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Pittsburgh. This part of the course did 
not begin until about six weeks had 
passed, and from then until the end two 
days a week were allotted for soliciting, 
Obviously, this was an extremely lim- 
ited time, and in a strange city the size 
of Pittsburgh it is not surprising that 
few sales were actually closed in this 
short period. Some good business was 
written, but in general the students did 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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New Educational __ 
Methods Described 


PRESIDENT ROBINSON SPEAKS 


Connecticut Mutual Conferences in 
Three Cities; Home Office 
Men on Tour 








In three conferences of Connecticut 
Mutual representatives held at Albany, 
Cincinnati and Omaha on January 8th 
and 9th, 12 and 13th, and 15th and 16th, 
respectively, the two days’ program at 
each conference was devoted to or- 
ganization matters, some of the sub- 
jects treating with general organization 
plans; education and the company’s new 
course; practical training—the second 
half of the agent’s education; district 
agency building, and agency contracts. 

Henry S. Robinson, president, spoke 
at each of the conferences, touching 
upon various important factors in the 
company’s current affairs. He gave 
strong endorsement to the educational 
course. Among other things, he said, 
in congratulating the general agents on 
the splendid organization results: “At 
the beginning of 1919 we urged you to 
increase organization. At about that 
time we gave you certain new tools in- 
cluding the sales book, the organization 
book and a first edition of the educa- 
tional course. You have responded 
splendidly to our appeal.” 

His concluding remarks carry a mes- 
sage in accordance with the ideals of 
all good life insurance men: 

“All of us here, I think, have confi- 
dence in the future welfare of our coun- 
try and of civilization generally. I be- 
lieve that we all realize that there is 
now, as never before, a demand for real 
service in every line of work, and in 
none more so than in life insurance. 
The words ‘Professional Public Service,’ 
which you have observed being used on 
considerable of the Connecticut Mutual’s 
recent literature, is not designed to be 
a mere catch phrase, but it is designed 
to be a real slogan. We have in our 
ranks, at present, a great many field 
representatives, who are fully capable 
of performing real professional public 
service and we desire to have every field 
man thoroughly equipped and a well- 
trained specialist. We desire to have 
our educational course used to the full- 
est practicable extent; It is our purpose 
to continue our organization plans along 
sound lines and along lines that have 
proved so effective this last year.” 

H. H. Steiner’s Talk 

H, H. Steiner, superintendent of agen- 
cies, reviewed the organization results 
of 1919 and the company’s educational 
plans: 

“We are now passing through a won- 
derful period in the world’s history, in 
our national history and in the history 
of American life insurance,” he said. 
“Only recently life insurance was tested 
as never before: a great pandemic of 
influenza swept through our land and 
added greatly to the mortality burdens 
of the companies. We have not learned 


of a single company that failed under 
the strain. 

“Life insurance came through its 
great test unscathed. The confidence 
of the public increased immeasurably 
and today we are reaping the results of 
that increased confidence in the great 
institution of life insurance by writing 
the most wonderful volume of new busi- 
ness ever obtained. Our business is 
fundamentally sound; it is scientifically 
correct; it is the cornerstone upon 
which rests much of human happiness 
and contentment. It is our duty to 
spread its beneficent gospel, and to do 
everything in our power to carry its 
protection to all who need it. 

“The year 1919 was an epoch-making 
one in the history of the Connecticut 
Mutual. In President Robinson’s first 
year as chief executive he increased our 
full-time organization by 131 per cent. 
This is a magnificent accomplishment, 
and all credit for it belongs to our loyal 
body of general agents who have striven 
so faithfully to carry to full fruition the 
plans inaugurated in January, 1919. 

“In addition to this great organization 
work the company paid for about $63,- 
360,000 of new insurance in 1919, an in- 
crease of something more than 100 per 
cent over 1918. This achievement was, 
in a way, almost as remarkable as was 
the organization work. 


New Educational Methods 


“The year just brought to a close was 
very remarkable in Connecticut Mutual 
history for another and very important 
reason: A very large percentage of our 
new organization was trained under our 
new educational methods, By reason 
of this training they are better equipped 
to earn a livelihood, to write an ever 
increasing volume of new business and 
to render real ‘Professional Public Ser- 
vice.’ 

“The educational idea in training life 
insurance agents is spreading very rap- 
idly throughout the United States and 
Canada. Many companies are trying 
out courses. The Carnegie Institute of 
Technology has a department devoted 
to the training of life insurance agents 
and in December graduated its first 
class of forty-three students. 

“One New York company has a life 
insurance school which is conducted by 
a home office official. This school has 
been in session in New York, Boston, 
Chicago and perhaps other cities. It is 
given largely by lecture, though the 
book prepared for use of the Y. M. C. A. 
overseas is used as a text book. This 
school is open to both old and new 
agents and has been largely in favor 
with the former, 

“Two Hartford companies have home 
office schools. 

“Our educational course is fundamen- 
tally different from every system of 
training in life insurance salesmanship 
with which we are familiar. In all the 
other courses the instruction is given 
in regular classes either in schools or 
at certain centers away from the agency 
where the agent works. In our plan 
the student is trained by the general 
agent under whom he will work. He 








Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0¢ to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 


i> ppmeneenencen ssivsebedibtsadaiebigiladaas adbectensgauiamereionnaaum ton erie rere 
Gapiesl ond oe Supine eeveccccese Spsuehemsdnns Shnedeian tenaaeedebencobiededaues 1,736,037.97 
nsurance in Force ........... Rnbeeewnepehiehnes cdneausdsindeeenaussesecesosete . 

Payments to Policy PED: cuhtnedtncesescnes dccnsenccuedesssesesenn qsdnee sense a venays 
Total Payments to Policyholders “since SIUEINNOEE - ‘Sunactcccensadeesess 21.988,834,83 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 














has the full benefit of all the practical 
experience which the general agent has 
accumulated during many years and in 
addition gets the sales angles which are 
invaluable to a beginner. It is simply 
a question of being trained by the gen- 
eral agent under whom the student will 
work, or by some one who is primarily 
interested only in teaching. 

“We believe our method is the right 
one. The results so far accomplished 
are most gratifying.” 

Holderness Describes Course 

H. M. Holderness, assistant uperin- 
tendent of agencies, who had charge of 
the preparation of the company’s new 
educational course, made two compre- 


hensive talks on it at each conference. 
The educational course proper is a 
substantially cloth-bound book, size 6 by 


9 inches. It contains 214 pages, divided 
as follows: History of the Company, 43 
pages; Basie Principles of Life Insur- 


ance, 20 pages; Study of the Policy 
Contract, 33 pages; A Review of the 
Policy, 15 pages; A Study of the Total 
and Permanent Disability Agreement, 
155 pages; The Financial Statement— 
The Rate Book—The Dividend Book, 2 
pages; Income Insurance, 17 pages; An- 
nuities, 8 pages; The Agent—His Du- 
ties and Obligations, 14 pages. 
The title page of the book announces 
(Continued on Page 10) 








of modern life insurance. 


companies. 


tion with agencies. 
desire and ideal. 





“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life: 
American Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone 
The “contribution plan” of sur- 
plus distribution, used almost universally by American 


The Continuous Instalment policy, the basic 
form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. 


policies and service, notable financial strength, co-opera- 
Life Insurance at its best! 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


The 


Unexcelled 


the Agent’s 
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BIG ‘Flwoatn? 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 




















IN THE CENTER OF THE U.S. A. 








is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $200,000,000 of insurance in force. 
Investigate for yourself. 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency a 
ry it “Poli h f f ki oe d A MUTUAL COMPA 
n 8 ,olic bit f« » benefi P 
. one ee ——o- palition, the plea th naan ‘ot Gene hero WHICH FOR 
t st I ‘ ' 7. 
P pe ts in “the Lafayette wie er takes gets the advantage Ss I X T Y = N I N E Y E A R Ss 


Life’s home office 
publication succinctly sums up the rela- 
tions between the company and the pol- 
icy holder. 
~“This is a day of co-operation in all 
lines,” he says. “In financial enter- 
prises it is realized, more than ever be- 
fore, that by uniting comparatively 
small funds of a great many individuals 
into one large fund, and by uniting their 
efforts for one common purpose, it is 
possible to accomplish results absolute- 
ly impossible by individual effort. 

“Insurance is more fundamentally 
based on this principle of co-operation 
than any other institution. Mutual life 
insurance includes the advantages of 
co-operation in financial enterprises, in 
that combining the annual deposits of 
a large number of policyholders, the to- 
tal funds can be invested more advan- 
tageously. But the chief advantage lies 
in the fact that, by combining a large 
number of lives, an average mortality 
results so that the insurance can be 
placed on a scientific basis. The ingur- 
ance of just one person would necessar- 
ily be nothing more than a gambling 
transaction, but when thousands of pol- 
icyholders associate themselves togeth- 
er, insurance becomes the safest and 
most scientific of institutions. 

“The relationship of a policyholder in 
a mutual life insurance company like 
the Lafayette Life is, erefore, consid- 
erably more than a cold business agree- 
ment between the insured on the one 
side and a corporation on the other. 
When you become a policyholder in The 
Lafayette Life Insurance Company you 
become one of the owners, the stock- 
holders. Your policy is an agreement 
between yourself and all the other pol- 
icyholders. When the officers of your 
company are considering the case of 
some other policyholder, they are keep- 
ing in mind your rights, just as it is 
necessary to keep in mind the rights 
of the other policyholders when consid- 
ering any special requests you might 
make.” 


* * * 


Every person holding 

Sig Business’ a policy of any size in 

Little Partner any reputable insurance 

company is a partner in 

the biggest and _ best 

productive business of the country, says 
“Life Association News.” 

The minute he places his money with 
the insurance company it is put to work 
with the surest and most essential busi- 
ness of the country, and begins doing 


of the investment, in dividends or in 
accrued benefits payable at the termi- 
nation of the policy contract. 

So those who have held their little 
bit of capital and hopelessly dreamed 
of being partners in ‘some of those big 
business concerns” may immediately be- 
come a protit-sharing partner in the best 
and biggest of them by investing (not 
spending) their spare remnants of cash 
in life insurance policies. 

* * + 


An agent of the 
$10,000 Limit Home Life asks 
on Disability it limits the dis- 

Annuity Policies that company why 

ability annuity to 
policies of $10,000. That company, in 
“The Home,” answers: 

“The chief value of this feature is in 
its applicability to workers of limited 
incomes. It is not needed by wealthy 
men who take large amounts of insur- 
ance. It is not desirable that wealthy 
men should have the benefit this feature 
gives, because if their wealth were dis- 
sipated they might then find some ex- 
cuse for claiming incompetence to earn 
a living. 

“The Home is in the first place a life 
insurance company, and any other fea- 
ture of an extraneous character is by 
way of addition to the life insurance 
contract.” 


Wilson Slick, of Johnstown, Pa., was 
the honor man in the Fidelity Mutual 
Life for December. 


Two members of the firm of Longare 
& Ewing, prominent Philadelphia brok- 
ers, attended the C. B. & H. M. Taylor 
dinner in that city and made addresses. 


CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 














Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies. 





HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 











The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 14.19 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 

Good men, whether experienced in fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mgeion, a renewal interest inguring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 
Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 

JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 

OLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
EDWARL TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


FINANCE 
COMMITTEE (| WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 














SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| Binghamton, N. Y. 


David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 
C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 





























Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 

















C. A. CRAIG, President W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. C.R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to @ Terns 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 
GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 





























INTERNATIONAL LIFE or st. Louis 


SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1918 
Jt was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 
Write us today for contract 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If xou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest te investigate our proposition. 

Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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Carnegie School Prize Essay Contest 


(Continued from Page 6) 


little more than take their preliminary 
“bumps.” Bumps they certainly took, 
and that alone justifies this particular 
phase of the course. Even if we have 
made no sales, we go to our work now 
with a greater confidence because we 
have had the opportunity to wear off 
the worst of the nervousness that as- 
sails every new salesman. The general 
agencies in Pittsburgh offered every aid 
to the students in their soliciting work, 
and were always ready to supply pros- 
pects if there was any shortage. Thus 
many additional advantages came to us 
which would not have been received if 
the work had been limited to the insti- 
tute. It is to be hoped that some day 
it will be possible to have more time 
given over to work in the city, then 
more tangible results may be expected. 
Under the circumstances, with only a 
day here and a day there, the mere fact 
that we became accustomed to “turning 
the doorknobs” proves the value of the 
training. 

It is not necessary here to go into the 
details either of the work or the meth- 
ods of the school. The prospectus gives 
a fair notion of that. But there is some- 
thing which does not appear in the cata- 
logue yet which impressed many of us 
more forcibly than anything else and 
which argues most eloquently for the 
decided worth-whileness of the school. 
That something is the spirit with which 
every student attacked his work. I have 
been through some pretty fine schools, 
but never have I seen anything like 
this. Someone has told the convention 
of Life Agency Officers that the men 
“reveled” in the work. Literally, that 
is true; they were eager for it, enjoyed 
it, talked about it, showed their enthu- 
siasm every hour of the day. It seems 
hard to believe that forty-odd people 
could keep up a continued enthusiasm 
for eleven weeks, but that’s just what 
they did. 

Significance 

What does it mean? It means chiefly 

this—that we were sold on the idea of 





A patriotic keynote was touched at 
the monthly banquet of the New York 
Association of Life Underwriters, Tues- 
day evening, at the Arkwright Club, 
when Willard I. Hamilton, vice-presi- 
dent of The Prudential, delivered a stir- 
ring address on Americanism and the 
part life insurance agents can play in 
spreading that principle among the for- 
eign-born population of the United 
States. Mr. Hamilton’s talk was re- 
ceived with much applause and a rising 
vote of commendation by those present, 
and was characterized by speakers fol- 
lowing him as one of the best ever 
heard at the association meeting. 

Several life men from Pittsburgh, in- 
cluding “Billy” Woods, treasurer of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and others were at the banquet, as 
was also a large delegation from The 
Prudential. Samuel S. Voshell, presi- 
dent of the local association, acted as 
toastmaster. It was his fortieth anni- 
versary as a writer of life insurance. 

Mr. Hamilton attacked the methods 
of the Reds and other disturbers in at- 
tempting to undermine the morale of 
the people and eventually to overthrow 
the American form of government, and 
producd several pieces of propagandist 
literature which the Bolsheviki were 
distributing among the less educated 
and most easily led people in our com- 
munities. These concerted efforts on 
their part ought to be met, the speaker 
Stated, by propaganda of Americanism, 
and he called the industrial and ordi- 
nary life insurance agents one of the 
best mediums through which this great 
= can be carried on successfully. 
dae men and women come in contact 
othe, with immigrants just arrived from 
4 er shores and are able to spread the 
— of Americanism while demon- 

rating the benefits of life insurance. 


life insurance as a profession; that we 
desired nothing so much as to prepare 
curselves to make a go of it; that we 
were convinced that the school was giv- 
ing us remarkable advantages that we 
had to live up to; that we could see 
definitely and concretely that what we 
were getting was going to make us bet- 
ter insurance men when we got through. 
What better omen of success would you 
have than a whole-hearted, earnest en- 
thusiasm for the work? Many salesmen 
work up this enthusiasm after they 
achieve some success. Is it not an ad- 
vantage to start in the business with 
the enthusiasm all on tap? 

At Carnegie Tech we acquired certain 
knowledge—knowledge of salesmanship, 
knowledge of insurance. But we ac- 
quired more than the knowledge—we 
acquired the confidence that comes of it, 
and the desire to make use of it, and 
the eagerness to be up and at it. That 
is why the spirit ran so high. Behind 
it all was the fundamental fact that life 
insurance is good enough to warrant 
such enthusiasm. This idea was fanned 
and perpetuated by every lecturer we 
had. Behind it too was the inspiration 
of the faculty, and whatever success the 
school may achieve accrues to their 
credit, after the founders themselves. 
Don’t think that this energy was taken 
out in talk. It wasn’t. It was taken out 
in work. I am only qualified to speak 
for the beginners in life insurance, but 
I have no hesitation in saying for them 
and to other beginners that there may 
be better ways of starting in the busi- 
ness than going to this school, but we 
don’t believe it. 

To prophesy regarding the future of 
this new training movement is inter- 
esting but serves no special purpose 
here. We realize very well that many 
wise insurance heads are talking dubi- 
ously about the whole proposition. ‘“In- 
surance men are born and not made,” 
they say. There’s nothing to be gained 
by arguing with them—we’ve got to 
show them. Just watch us! 


Underwriters Hear Americanization Talk 


It is often a race as to who will first 
reach the plastic mind of the immi- 
grant, Mr. Hamilton declared, and a 
duty of the life agent is to instill the 
first principle of good citizenship by 
words and acts before he falls victim 
to those who are working against the 
welfare of the country. During the war 
the movement to check the spread of 
dissatisfaction as maintained at a high 
level, and everybody, especially life 
agents, have that same work before 
them now. 

D. G. C. Sinclair, of the Metropolitan, 
the following speaker, endorsed strong- 
ly the views expressed by Mr. Hamilton, 
and described some of the lax methods 
used by United States immigration au- 
thorities. These bad practises, at the 
start, hindered the work of Americani- 
zation and shrould be eliminated. He 
wanted to see the thousands of foreign 
ers arriving in America stimulated with 
an interest to maintain and better a 
strong and stable government, and to 
give that government support in every 
crisis. Graham Wells, vice-president of 
the National Association, declared we 
should give foreigners a vested interest 
in the immense institutions of the 
United States through life insurance. 
Then an attack upon these same insti- 
tutions would constitute an assault upon 
themslves. 

Mr. Woods spoke a few words on the 
value of life insurance associations, and 
brought greetings from Pittsburgh to 
the New York underwriters. Conrad 
Dykeman, Long Island superintendent 
of The Prudential, also gave a short 
talk. 


M. M. Dividends 
There will be no reduction in Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life dividends for 1920. 





THE TRAVELERS 





INSURANCE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 























Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital........$1,000,000.00 


OUR 1918 STATEMENT SHOWS: 


NE OE Ss cxccccncsewsivduenens $51,970,811.00 
Resources..(Gross Assets) ............ 6,559,639.14 
New Insurance Paid for................ 11,960,453.00 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 


Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling ut 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6080 Cortlandt 
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New Educational Methods 
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that it is published by the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in the 
interest of “Professional Public Ser- 
vice.” Each volume is the property of 
the company and is copyrighted. Two 
especially interesting paragraphs from 
this preface follow: 


“To pursue the business of life insur- 
ance as a vocation, one must gain a 
clear concept of the scope of the work 
in its widespread beneficence and its 
demand for ‘Professional Public Ser- 
vice.” The public today expects pro- 
ficiency as the essential equipment of 
anyone following a specialized calling; 
their knowledge of life insurance is 
largely derived through contact with the 
life insurance agent, The widening field 
of insurance activity in the economic 
fabric of our country calls for the best 
possible expert counsel.” 

“Henry Moir, in dealing with the sub- 
ject of life insurance education, tells 
us that it has so developed as a spe- 
cialized line since 1897, when it was 
first introduced by Harvard University, 
that more than 263 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States are now 
teaching insurance, and that there are 
thirty-three such colleges with direct in- 
surance courses, while nearly 200 others 
include this branch in their schools of 
economics and socialogy.” 

The more theoretical part of the 
course ends with lesson 14; the remain- 
ing five lessons treat with practice, and 
in connection with study of these last 
five lessons the agent will receive field 
training in actual practice. It is upon 
this phase of the company’s educational 
course that H. F. Gray, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, spoke. 

J. J. Scott, a member of the home 
office staff, delivered an excellent paper 
on agcucy contracts, reviewing the sub- 
ject from all angles and treating it in a 
comprehensive manner. His paper will 
serve as a text for careful study of this 
vital factor in agency work. 


H. M. Holderness in addition to his 
two sessions on the educational course 
delivered a very helpful talk on “Dis- 
trict Agency Building.” 

The conferences were attended by the 
general agents in the respective terri- 
tories and by five members of the home 
office_staff. 


AGENTS ARE PUBLIC MEN 


Senator Butler and Representatives 
Furbish and Thomas, Maine, 
Insurance Men 

Three representatives of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in Maine are mem- 
bers of the legislature of that state. 
They are Senator Butler and Represen- 
tatives Thomas and Furbish. Senator 
Butler was chairman of the insurance 
committee; Representative Thomas was 
secretary. 

Representative Thomas is a partner 
in the J. Putnam Stevens Company. He 
was for a time with the Bangor agency 
of the company, after which he was in 
the bond business until 1917, when he 
returned to the Stevens Company in 
1917. He lives in South Portland; has 
for a number of years been in politics, 
and was once city treasurer. 

Mr. Furbish has been with the com- 
pany for twenty-five years, and lives in 
Rangeley, where the Massachusetts Mut- 








ual has more insurance in force than any. 


other company. He is president of the 
Rangeley Trust Company. 

Senator Butler lives in Farmington 
and has an extensive fire insurance busi- 
ness and also is in the lumber business. 

Charles H. Reed, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual in Bel Air, Md., in 1919, 
wrote $350,000 of new business, paid 
for every policy applied for, had no 
lapses on the previous year’s business, 
and had but two losses of $1,000 each. 





The Great Southern Life paid for 
$17,229,323 last year. 








Sixty-EKighth Annual Statement 
of the 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Year Ending December 31, 1919 
On the basis of Paid-for Insurance 





Income 


Disbursements 

To policyholders and beneficiaries: 
ME MEIN. io ko cccca eens meee 
Matured endowments .......... 
og a” 
Dividends to policyholders...... 
Life and disability annuities.... 


eee eww eee 


Money borrowed in 1918 (for purchase of Lib- 
erty Loan Bonds), repaid....... 
Other disbursements .............. 


$ 18,820,128 
7,010,466 


$ 25,830,594 


$ 5,545,621 
402,755 
1,528,281 
3,540,803 
10,057 


$11,027,517 


4,100,000 
5,302,289 


$ 20,429,806 





surance terminated during the year, 


of the expected, 








EN ee rer ee re 
Ee ere 
EE onli eid BAe Aigik bX oslo Kin G19 dA ROTA 
I enn 


(REIMER RGAE AAO $118,666,373 


Of the new insurance written, only 16% was required to replace the in- 
and 84% represents the increase in 
insurance in force, The actual mortality experience for the year was 57.21% 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


113,335,032 
5,331,341 
131,103,768 
67,578,139 
601,068, 160 
110,274,869 




















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















REASON Our 
Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 

all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 
State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good centracts for wup-and-doing 
agents 

THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON CLAUD T. TUCK 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 
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PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 385% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 








19,712 LEADS 


were distributed among Fidelity field men in 1918—the result of 
our direct mail advertising. This is agency co-operation on a 
vast scale and explains why we are writing more business than 
at any time in our history. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium 
reserve basis. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. Insurance 
in force over $150,000,000. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 











Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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New York Life Men 
Meet At Palm Beach 


‘HEAR ABOUT NEXT YEAR 





Certificates of Merit for H. B. Ro- 
sen, C. H. Kederich and Other 
Company Representatives 





Leading representatives of the New 
York Life attended the directors’ con- 
ference at Palm Beach, Fla., from Janu- 
ary 14 to 17. 

Tribute was paid to the Atlanta 
branch, R. L. Cooney in charge, for a 
record with an allotment of $4,000,000 
and a paid business in Western Geor- 
gia of $11,000,000, the highest percent- 
age of any branch office. Mr. Buckner 
said that the best “branch office” record 
was $5,427,000, no agency director, no 
cashier and only one agent, H. B. Rosen, 
The company could only take a small part 
of his business. Mr. Rosen’s message to 
company could only take a small part 
the field was that “success is due to con- 
centration of effort with all one’s heart. 
When you hire a new man teach him to 
be not just a life insurance man, but a 
real man, to render the highest service 
to the community in which he lives and 
to love his work.” 


No Slackening in New York Life 
Production 

President Kingsley said life insurance 
men are making more money than ever 
and for only one reason—they have in- 
creased their production. Slackening of 
production is the trouble with the world 
today. 

Vice-President Walker Buckner and 
Actuary Arthur Hunter, recently back 
from Europe, told what they had seen 
there. Mr. Hunter said that in his opin- 
ion the League of Nations should be put 
into effect at once. 


General Counsel McIntosh reported 
the expenditures of the legal department 
for 1919 to be $56,000, the lowest of any 
year of his incumbency. Contested 
death claims were $100,000 less than a 
year ago. Of cases tried 86 per cent 
were won, Legislative expenses for 
every purpose were only $3,000. 

Medical Director Rogers reported 235,- 
000 applications handled in 1919 against 
155,000 for 1918. Cost per application 
was $3.94 against $4.06 in 1918. Total 
expense of the entire work connected 
with the application up to the time the 
policy is written is $4.81 per application 
against $5.01 in the preceding year. 

Fine Work by New Men 

Assistant Secretary Leo McCall said 
the number of home office employes was 
1,780. Superintendent of Agencies Lind- 
say discussed the year’s production. To- 
tal business paid for by new organiza- 
tion was $66,273,000. Second year men 
paid for $46,787,765. Seventy-one per 
cent of the company’s agents produced 
business monthly in 1919 against 63 per 
cent in 1918. 

Certificates of merit were awarded to 
Harry B. Rosen, Charles H. Kederich, 
Robert L. Cooney, Roland B. Burch and 
Flamen Ball. Mr. Kederich exceeded his 
year’s allotment by a greater volume 
than any other agency director, nearly 





$9,000,000. His office paid for $18,- 
111,150. 
RAILROAD MAN IN INSURANCE 


Charles R. Gowen, general passenger 
agent of the Utica, Oneida and Syracuse 
lines of the New York State Railways, 
has resigned to become assistant man- 
ager of the Central New York district 
of the Security Mutual Life of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 





J. A. PECK WITH METROPOLITAN 

Joseph A. Peck, formerly with the 
Travelers as supervisor of the group in- 
surance department at 76 William 
Street, is now with the group depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan. 
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Static Mutual Life 


* Assurance Company 
~ of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844. 





Commenced Business June 1, 1845 


1920 
IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
























A Record of Thirty Years of Progress— 


Ten- Year Periods 


Assets Insurance in Force Income Policies Issue 
Dec. 31—1888..... $ 104,307 $ 889,073 1889-1898........ $ 2123103 ™ sents 
1908 wee 3,621,170 43,443 3 1909. panna Ry distr 
1918..... 15,758, 145,055,484 named - 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI 
Organized February 23rd, 1888 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


Open to Agents in Ohio, Indiana, ——~ / West Virginia, Western Pennsylvania 
and ichigan 




















Some of the Innovations Introduced by the EQUITABLE 


Daring Its 


Immediate Payment of Death Claims 





Incontestability after first policy year 


Group Insurance for Employees 





A Corporate Policy to Protect Business Interests 





A Convertible Policy Adaptable to Altered 
Circumstances 


Sixty Years of Public Service 


Shortening, Simplifying and Liberalizing the Policy 
Contract 


Free Health Examinations for Policyholders 





A Home Purchase Policy 


A Refund Annuity guaranteeing return of Entire 


Principal 


An Income Bond to Provide for old age 


New and Improved forms of Accident and Health 
Policies, thus completing the circle of protection 


against the hazards of Life, Accident, and Disease 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES 


W. A. DAY, President 


120 BROADWAY _~ - 


- NEW YORK 
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ANALYZES CONNOR REPORT 

P. Tecumseh Sherman has given an 
opinion on the various recommendations 
for changes in the New York compensa- 
tion law, made by Special Investigator 
J. F. Connor, and pretty generally con- 
curred in by Governor Smith. Cer- 
tainly, the one to eliminate “runners” 
is good. The Governor asks that it be 
made a misdemeanor for anybody to 
receive a fee in connection with a claim 
for compensation except in an amount 
determined by the Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

Regarding the appointment of a fourth 
deputy commissioner Mr. Sherman is 
against “delegating yet more duties to 
irresponsible subordinates and instead, 
free the Commission of some of its 
other burdensome duties. At present 
the Commission is altogether too much 
of a jack-of-all-trades. The ideal would 
be to create an independent, quasi- 
judicial board in the Department of 
Labor to devote all its time to com- 
pensation, as under the Pennsylvania 
law.” 

Mr, Sherman says relative to the 
proposal to extend the time for filing 
claims from one to two years: “This 
would allow employes who suffer trifling 
accidents, resulting in no preceptible 
injuries, to keep quiet for five to fifteen 
years and then sue old employers and 
insurance carriers * * *. That would 
open numerous opportunities for fraud.” 

As to the proposal to give injured 
employes free choice of physician from 
among a panel selected by the Com- 
mission, with the advice of recognized 
medical societies, Mr. Sherman is of 
the opinion that this is most inadvis- 
able, adding: “The ‘original French 
compensation law was amended to give 
the injured free choice of physician. 
The result has been a tremendous in- 
crease in expense, bad service, pro- 
longed disabilities and the corruption 
and degredation of the medical profes- 
sion.” He cites the law in Massa- 
chusets, California and Great Britain to 
show that this proposed plan is wrong 
and says that a model for such limita- 
tions upon the employer’s right of 
choice may be found in paragrapk 9A 
of the California act. 


Recommendation 5 in the Connor re- 


port is to give claims and awards a 
preference over all other claims against 


the debts of insurance companies. Mr. 
Sherman says this a “manifestation of 
class favoritism run mad” and asks 
why it is well to prefer one class of 
unfortunates at the expense of an- 
other.” “Other claims” are principally 
for accidents suffered by persons on 
the streets and traveling. 
Recommendation 7 is that stock com- 
panies be required to set up and main- 
tain reserves to meet the actual lia- 
bility upon each claim instead of 
reserving on a percentage basis. Mr. 
Sherman says this question is one that 
should be determined by actuaries. 
The sixth and eighth recommenda- 
tions are considered together. Number 
6 would require to be paid into a trust 
fund the present value of awards. 
Number 8 is that self insurers be re- 
quired to deposit reserves in the same 
manner and amount as other carriers. 
Regarding Number 6 Mr. Sherman 
says: “This recommendation, if I con- 


strue it rightly, would eventually with- 
draw enormous funds from industry 
and from insurance carriers who invest 
in industry and would concentrate these 
funds in the hands of a small group 
of political officials, with power to mis- 
use them.” Likewise, recommendation 
Number 8 is not favored. 


METROPOLITAN’S FIGURES 


Ordinary Paid-for $910,091,087; 
Weekly Debit Gain of $203,561 
in 1919 


The 1919 figures of the Metropolitan 
Life were read to superintendents of 
that company from all parts of America 
at a meeting here this week. A sum- 
mary of results follow: 

The insurance placed and paid for during 
the year 1919 was $1,418,681,492. The ordi- 
nary insurance placed and paid for was 
$910,001,087, divided as follows: strictly ordi- 
nary, $736,155,484, and $173,935,603 in the in- 
termediate branch. 

Group insurance, $121,990,261. 

Industrial insurance placed, $508,590,405. 

The weekly industrial debit gained $203,- 
561. The weekly industrial debit now stands 
at $1,923,919.33. 

The total insurance in force is $5,343,652,- 
124, a gain for the year of $914,140,618, of 
which gain $681,351,109 was in the ordinary 
department and $282,789,509 was in the in- 
dustrial. 

The total business paid for was 530 mil- 
lions more than last year, which was a rec- 
ord year in the history of life insurance up 
to that date—a gain of about 60 per cent. 
The gain in Insurance in force is almost 
double what it was last year. The gain in 
the ordinary is a good deal more than dou- 
ble what it was last year. 

The total ordinary insurance in foree at 
the end of the year was $2,765,358,747 and 
the industrial $2,578,293,867. For the first 
time in the history of industrial insurance 
the ordinary insurance in force is greater 
than the industrial insurance in force. 

The company gained in assets $89,367,126, 
bringing the total assets up to $864,821,824. 

The surplus gained $2,036,423, after setting 
aside $7,625,000 as Hability for dividends to 
he paid during the year 1920, of which 
$6,400,000 is in the industrial department and 
$1,200,000 in the ordinary. 

There were paid to policyholders during 
1919, $73,581,759, of which $37,884,105.89 was 
in the ordinary department and $35,607,654 
was in the industrial, It is noteworthy that 
payments for the first time in the history 
of the company in the ordinary department 
were greater than in the industrial depart- 
ment. It is a curious fact that the Metro- 
politan was harder hit by influenza in the 
ordinary department than in the industrial. 

A noteworthy fact as to the persistence of 
industrial insurance was shown in the fact 
that over 88 per cent of the policies written 
in the year 1919 were in force at the end of 
the year. Perhaps the most remarkable fact 
in connection with this subject is that the 
ratio of industrial policies terminated less 
revivals to the mean number of policies in 
force for the year, including paid-ups, was 
5.02, which is the lowest figure the company 
has ever achieved and which it is believed 
is a less ratio than ever shown by any ordi- 
nary company. 

The premium income for the year was 
$182,489,9382, of which $94,054,403 was indus- 
trial and $88,435,529 ordinary. The income 








of the company was $254,728,942.89, which 
was an increase over the previous year of 
$54,500,000. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 

















FREDERICK W. HUBBELL 


Frederick W. Hubbell, treasurer of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa, was elected vice-president and 
treasurer of the company at the annual 
meeting held on January 22. His ele- 
vation to the office was due to a recom- 
mendation by Vice-President H. S. Nol- 
len and heartily concurred in by other 
members of the board. Mr. Hubbell is 
a splendid example of the modern, ag- 
gressive young business man. He is in 
his thirtieth year and has always chosen 
the hard task. Within the past month 
his record in the Des Moines High 
School was held up to the present schol- 
ars as a model achievement, and yet he 
graduated so young in years that he 
was compelled to wait—although he 
worked while waiting—one year before 
entering Harvard University. He was 
graduated from that institution with a 
fine record and took a post-graduate 
course, specializing in life insurance and 
actuarial science. Declining any posi- 
tion which comes to him for reasons 
other than merit, Mr, Hubbell has set 
for his life work that of assisting in 
building the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa While going to 
school in Des Moines he spent vacation 
periods working as office boy and clerk 
for the Equitable Life of Iowa and he 
was given positions which would per- 
mit him to say that no clerk is perform- 
ing a duty more humble in its character 
or importance than he took care of dur- 
ing the period referred to and the addi- 
tional year prior to entering Harvard. 
After graduating from that institution 
he was given a clerical position with 
the Equitable of Iowa and later advanced 
to the position of assistant treasurer 
and then treasurer. When the United 
States entered the European war Mr. 
Hubbell, though a married man and in 
position to claim exemption, was one 
of the first to volunteer for service in 
the artillery branch, his rank being that 
of private. He was advanced at various 
times until he reached the rank of cap- 
tain, at which time, much to his regret 
(for he wanted to go to France), and 
because of the splendid record made in 
artillery fire, he was made instructor 
in the important School of Fire at Fort 
Sill, Ark. 

At the home office he is on the Invest- 
ment Committee and the Risk Commit- 
tee, and also has charge of the Death 
Claim department in addition to his 
duties as treasurer. He also has charge 


of the home office building. Among his 
associate officers, Mr. Hubbell is looked 
upon as a thoroughbred in every sense 
of the term. Modest, courteous, he is 
very popular with employes, while among 
the officials his quick, accurate judg- 
ment is greatly appreciated when prob- 
lems of management are under consid- 
eration, 

Throughout the field he is “Fred” 
Hubbell to the men on the firing line. 
*x * * 

Dr. Charles S. Flagler has been des- 
ignated examiner for the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. This is part of the War 
Department’s plan to furnish hospital, 
sanitarium or office treatment to officers 
and enlisted men of the army, marines 
or nurse corps, suffering from any disa- 
bility incurred in line of duty while in 
active service. 

a + a 

Walter L. Clark, who has been coun- 
sel for the Maryland Casualty since 
1915, has been elected general counsel, 
Mr. Clark entered the service of the 
company in 1903 as attorney in the claim 
division and was appointed general at- 
torney in 1910. He is a graduate of the 
Baltimore City College and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Law School, He is 
also a member of the Maryland State 
Bar Association and the American Bar 
Association 

« e 2 

Henry H. Kohn, manager in Albany 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life, has been 
elected vice-president of the Morris Plan 
Insurance Society at the annual meeting 
held by the directors on January 22. 
The Morris Plan Insurance Society spe- 
cializes in insurance furnished solely to 
borrowers doing business with the 102 
Morris Plan banks spread throughout 
the United States, on the Morris Plan 
System, and is a rather unique form of 
coverage. The election will have no 
bearing whatever on his relations with 
the Phoenix Mutual or his activities con- 
nected therewith, for he will spend one 
day every two weeks in New York in 
connection with the executive matters 
of the Insurance Society. 

* * a 

Seymour Mandelbaum, who for many 
years has been an executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Deposit, has de- 
clined to accept re-election but remains 
as a member of the executive commit- 
tee and chairman of the finance com- 


mittee. 
* * * 


S. J. Rosenblatt, of Chicago, is presi- 
dent of the Million Dollar Club of the 
State Life of Indianapolis. In speaking 
of the quality of his business the State 
Life says: “It is a rare thing indeed for 
one of Mr. Rosenblatt’s policyholders to 
lapse. In fact, we are convinced that 
nowhere is there a record equal to his 
in this regard. Such a condition reflects 
credit upon the men whom he has en 
rolled in the State Life as well as upon 
the manner in which the business was 
placed. 

cg * a 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Campbell Marshall, 
recently elected vice-president of the 
Little Rock Life Underwriters’ Associa 
tion, is the first woman of the state to 
hold such office. Mrs. Marshall was 
the first woman underwriter in the Lit 
tle Rock office of the Equitable Society. 
Little Rock’s pioneer insurance woman 
was one of the charter members of 
the Southern Century Club, when it was 
organized in 1910, and there was only 
one other Southern woman in the club. 
Among the 900 men who attended the 
presidential convention of the Equitable 
Society in New York in 1912 were SIX 
women, including Mrs. Marshall. Her 
specialty is building up women’s de 
partments. 


Troy agents are now reportiné 
through Albany. 
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Merchants’, F ire 
Makes Promotions 


TWO NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS 





Company Also Elects Two New 
Assistant Secretaries and Audi- 
tor; Careers of Appointees 





At the annual meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Merchants Fire Assurance 
Corporation, the following officers were 
re-elected: Edward L, Ballard, presi- 
dent; Alden C. Noble, vice-president; 
G. L. Melntire, secretary. Following 
this the directors elected W. B. Carter 
and Alfred Moser vice-presidents; Jo- 
seph L. Leffson, secretary, and G. A. 
Ziemen and Don R. Frary, assistant sec- 
retaries, and George F. Warch, auditor. 

W. B. Carter began his career with 
the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, where he was an inspector and 
counter man. From there he went with 
Crum & Forster as inspector, and then 
with Wallace Reid as solicitor. When 
the Merchants was started ten years 
ago, Mr. Carter joined the forces of that 
company, later being elected assistant 
secretary. 

Alfred Moser came to the Merchants 
about six years ago from Crum & For- 
ster, where he was an underwriter. He 
is in charge of the loss department of 
the Merchants, of which company he 
was made secretary some time ago. 

Joseph L. Leffson, who was made 
assistant secretary last year, was also 
with the Crum & Forster organization 
in the underwriting department, later 
joining the underwriting department of 
the Merchants. 

Don R. Frary started with the Chi- 
cago Board of Fire Underwriters as in- 
spector, coming East in 1908 to go into 
the field for the Continental, first as an 
inspector in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and then as special agent in New 
Jersey. In 1911 he went with the old 
William H. Burkhart rating bureau in 
New Jersey; then was special agent of 
the Yorkshire in New Jersey and Penn- 


sylvania. About three years ago he 
joined the Merchants organization, 
where he has been devoting his atten- 


tion to the agency department. 

_G. A. Ziemen is in charge of the re- 
insurance department of the Merchants. 
He was with the First Re-Insurance of 
Hartford. before going with the Mer- 
chants, 

George F. Warch went with the Con- 
tinental in 1905, where he remained 
until September, 1912, his experience 
being in the, accounting and cashier’s 
departments. He spent two years with 
the Newark Fire as cashier and came 
- on Merchants as chief accountant 


— 














Insurance Men in 
New y Air Venture 


TO BUY AND SELL PLANES 
B. G. Wills, A. C. Burke, C. C. 
Wright and P. V. Long Among 
Those Interested 





B. G. Wills, automobile superinten- 
dent for the Pacific Coast of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, has been elected president 
of the Airway Development and Service 
Company, of which C. R. Clarke is gen- 
eral manager. Other officers include C. 
C. Wright, assistant secretary of the 
Fireman’s Fund, treasurer; A. C. Burke, 
chief accountant of Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., secretary. The board of directors 
will include Percy V. Long, assistant 
general counsel of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and A. lL. John- 
ston, secretary of the Royal Indemnity. 

The Airway Development and Service 
Company has been granted a charter 
which will permit it to enter upon any 
enterprise connected with aviation. 
With this authority it will be possible 
for the company to buy and sell planes, 
erect public hangars for private owners 
on pleasure flights from interior points 
to this city and supply fuel, parts and 
do general repair work for airship own- 
ers. It is pointed out by one of the 
incorporators that Southern California 
leads the State in aviation activities; 
that Southern California is far behind 
the rest of the United States and that 
this country cannot compare its com- 
mercial aircraft activities with those of 
Europe. Colonel Arnold, western com- 
mander for the Army air service, has 
threatened to remove the air service 
headquarters to Los Angeles unless the 
business men of the San Francisco bay 
region take a greater interest in the 
development of commerical aviation. 





TO ENTER NEW YORK 





Metropolitan - Hibernian Coming; 
Scott Fire Offices To Solicit 
Brokerage 





The Metropolitan-Hibernian, of Chi- 
cago, is to enter this State in March, 
and the Scott Fire Offices will act as 
solicitor for its brokerage business. The 
Scott Fire Offices already represent a 
number of companies, including the 
Atlas, Caledonian, United British and 
Automobile as_ solicitors for their 
brokerage departments, and is well 
equipped to handle this service. Samuel 
W. Scott, president, was formerly sec- 
retary of the Jefferson of Philadelphia, 
and for some years was with Johnson 
& Higgins. 


THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 
_ INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 





——THE AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$9,216,200.73 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$5.38 2,334.00 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,833,866.73 


LINES WRITTEN 





FIRE MARINB WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 














1841 


[Rsurance (0. 


oF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 











LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y¥. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 63870-6371-63872 
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G. G. Hooper Discusses 
Leasehold Insurance 


TREATS TOPICS EXHAUSTIVELY 





Prominent Local Agent Describes. 
Lease Phases and Development 
of Underwriting Principles 





On Tuesday of this week George G. 
Hooper, of Darby, Hooper & McDaniel, 
read a paper on “Leasehold Insurance,” 
before the Insurance Society of New 
York. It is one of the most valuable ad- 
dresses which have been delivered in 
this city, and is reproduced herewith 
almost in full: 

The practice of insurance against loss 
by fire was for many years largely con- 
fined to the protection of visible prop- 
erty such as buildings, household goods, 
merchandise, machinery, appliances, 
etc., but with the growing recognition 
of the advantage of insurance there has 
come about an increasing demand on 
the part of the public for protection 
against incidental losses resulting from 
the destruction of the building, the loss 
of anticipated profits to the merchant 
on his stock of goods, the loss of the 
opportunity of profitable production to 
the manufacturer, the loss of anticipated 
commissions to the selling agent or fac- 
tor. 


These incidental losses are no less 
real than the property losses but they 
may be more difficult to estimate or 
appraise and when insured the contract 
will usually contain some rule by which 
the loss is to be measured. Rent insur- 
ance is usually based on the annual rent 
of the building and only a pro rata pro- 
portion is collectible for the term be- 
tween the date of the fire and the time 
when the building could with ordinary 
diligence be restored. Commission or 
Profit insurance usually fixes an agreed 
percentage to be paid either on the 
sound value of the goods damaged or 
destroyed or on the amount of loss to 
merchandise as finally adjusted. Use 
and Occupancy or Business Interruption 
insurance usually fixes a per diem loss 
of 1-300th, or other named fraction of 
the total amount of insurance for each 
day of total interruption or production. 

One of the incidental losses which 
may be and often is sustained is the 
loss of use by a lessee of the premises 
leased to him, insurance against which 
is the subject of our present considera- 
tion. 

Definition of Lease 


A Lease is a conveyance of lands or 
tenements, usually in consideration for 
rent, for life, for years or at will, but 
always for a less term than the lessor 
has in the premises. 

While a lease may be for an indefi- 
nite term (for life or at will) we shall 
consider only the lease for a definite 
term, as it would be difficult if not im- 
possible to determine the value of a 
lease in the absence of a definite term. 

When unimproved property or land 
is leased and such improvements as may 
be made are at the cost of the lessee, 
the lease is not usually terminated by 
destruction of, or damage to the im- 
provement. In such a Case the lessee 
has the right to insure his improvement 
and to replace it. He suffers also an 
interruption of his use exactly as the 
lessor or owner would if he had made 
the improvement and can insure his 
rents under the usual forms of rent in- 
surance. 

When the leased premises consist of 
or comprise an improvement or building 
or a part of it, the building remains the 
property of the owner or lessor and the 
lessee has an insurable interest in the 
value of his lien for occupancy. 

If a lease of improved property is not 
terminated by the destruction of the 
building by fire or otherwise and the 
lessee is required to continue to pay 
rent withoct interruption that loss also 
is properly covered by rent insurance. 

An insurable leasehold interest exists 
whenever some additional valuable con- 
sideration has been paid for its posses- 
sion, over and above the considerations 
stipulated in the lease, or whepever any 


expenditure for improvements has been 
made or whenever the possession of a 
lease results in a profit to the lessee 
and when in either of these cases (or 
in any combination of them) the occur- 
rence of a fire would terminate the lease 
and cause a loss to the lessee of the 
purchase price or bonus, or of his in- 
vestment in improvements or of his 
prospective profit or all of them to- 
gether. 
Distinctions in Earning Power 

It may be well to point out here that 
the profit to be derived from conduct- 
ing a business is something separate 
and distinct from the earning power of 
the premises as real estate and that, 
properly speaking, leasehold interest has 
to do with the earning power of the real 
estate. The conducting of any business 
is not necessarily limited to a specific 
location, 

The profitable use of the means of 
production or service may be interrupt- 
ed or destroyed but, can be restored or 
duplicated elsewhere in time. “Use and 
Occupancy” or “Business Interruption” 
insurance covers such losses and usual- 
ly assumes one year as the maximum 
time necessary for such restoration or 
duplication. But when a long term 
lease yielding an annual profit to the 
lessee is terminated for any cause, the 
lessee’s loss is final and total. The 
building may be restored or rebuilt by 
the owner but he will then rent the 
premises on the basis of current rental 
values and himself enjoy the advantages 
of higher rental, which the lessee pre- 
viously had. 

A possible exception might be made 
in the case of good will when that de- 
pends on the location of the business 
rather than on the name or reputation 
of the lessee or on the character of the 
article he sells. If the location is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the business and no 
other location can be secured, the good 
will of the business will be lost by the 
cancellation of the lease. 

Value of Good Will 

The value of the good will is difficult 
to determine, is largely involved with 
the activity of the individual and is pos- 
sibly subject to exaggeration. ‘To the 
extent that it can be defined it may 
properly be insurable but should be 
written with caution, 

It would seem to be a reasonable as- 
sumption that, at the time of the 
signing of a lease, the amount of rent 
or other consideration paid is the 
full rental value and that there can be 
no definite or insurable profits to be 
gained by the lessee from the posses- 
sion of the lease as such, but it is even 
then quite possible that the lessee may 
have secured the premises for less than 
actual value, through the ignorance of 
the lessor, or owing to his pressing ne- 
cessities or for other reasons. In such 
cases there may be an actual prospec- 
tive profit from the beginning. 

The true measure of the value of the 
leasehold is the difference between the 
consideration paid for the premises and 
the actual net rental value to the lessee. 
The consideration paid may be an 
agreed rent of so much, monthly, quar- 
terly or annually, or there may be in 
addition to the fixed rent, an obligation 
to pay taxes, interest, water rent and 
other some specified way or by the ex- 
penditure of a specified amount—all of 
these items taken together make up the 
sum of the rent paid. 

; Rental Value 

The Rental Value to the lessee, if he 
occupies the premises himself, is the 
amount for which the premises could 
be sublet, or the amount which he would 
be obliged to pay for the same space 
in an equally good neighborhood and 
under equally desirable conditions. If 
the premises are rented to sub-tenants, 
then the amount of rent actually re- 
ceived would establish the rental value 
of the premises or, if a portion is occu- 
pied by the lessee and the rest sub-let 
then the rental value of his own space 
should be added to the rent received 
from his sub-tenants. 

There is usually a fairly well estab- 
lished standard of rental values and 
any qualified real estate agent or oper- 
ator will be able, from his general 


knowledge of conditions, to. estimate the 
value in any given case and furnish a 
eneck on the lessee’s estimate where 
any part of the premises is occupied 
by the lessee. ‘ 

From this rental value when ascer- 
tained there should be deducted such 
maintenance charges, other than those 
required by the lease, as would be sus- 
pended or terminated by the untenant- 
able condition of the premises. 

Having established the net annual 
rental value of the premises there 
there should be deducted the amount 
of annual rent in whatever form it may 
be paid by the lessee and the remain- 
der is the lessee’s annual profit, or in 
other words, the annual value of his 
leasehold interest. If the lease has 
more than one year to run, the annual 
prefit should be multiplied by the num- 
ber of years in the unexpired term of 
the lease to arrive at the total value 
of the leasehold. If the lease gives the 
lessee the option of a renewal for a 
further term or terms than the annual 
profit may be multiplied by the full 
number of years to the end of the ex- 
tended term. If the renewal privilege 
can be exercised only by the payment 
of an increased rent, the calculation 
must be made for the renewal term on 
the basis of that increased rent. 

All of this is equally true whether the 
leased premises consist of an entire 
building or only a part of it, and applies 
not only to the original lessee, renting 
from the owner, but also each of the 
persons to whom he may subject all or 
a part of the premises leased by him, 
and in turn to their sub-tenants, so that 
an insurable leasehold interest may be 
possessed at the same time by a series 
of tenants and sub-tenants. 


Value of Leasehold 


Such value as the leasehold has may 
have been created in one or more of 
the following ways: 

1. The lessee may have improved the 
building in appearance, in convenience or 
in size by the expenditure of money or 
labor, He may charge up the outlay as a 
part of his rent, writing off a ratable pro- 
portion each month during the term of his 
lease or he may insure his interest in such 
improvements separately, Sometimes a 
wise expenditure for improvements will add 
to the rental value out of all proportion to 
the amount so spent. It frequently hap- 
pens that the owner is without the re- 
sources to make such improvements him- 
self, lacks the imagination to devise or 
the confidence or initiative to make a profit- 
able improvement. Or the property may 
be an estate which for various reasons is 
so involved or tied up that no expenditures 
can be made on improvements. 
Successful real estate operators recog- 
nize opportunities which are overlooked by 
others, and having the courage of their 
convictions, they have the spirit and energy 
carry their plans to a successful realiza- 
ion, 

2. The character of the neighborhood 
may have improved by the erection of new 
buildings, attracting a higher class of ten- 
ants or changing the course of traffic. (The 
erection of the Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion at Seventh Avenue and Thirty-second 
Street in this city does both and. will grad- 
uaily revolutionize that section. Real es- 
tute values increased instantly and largely 
from the moment the project became 
known, The most conspicuous result up 
= me present time is the Pennsylvania 

otel.) 

3. By the shifting of a business centre, 
merchants in a given line of trade as shoes, 
woolens, crockery, hardware, leather, tend 
to keep together, and when one or two 
leaders move to an entirely new locality, 
attracted by larger space and lower rent, 
the others are likely to follow. (The Fifth 
Avenue shopping district in New York is 
a good illustration of this; also the whole- 
sale silk business relocated in the neigh- 
borhood of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street.) 

4. New or improved transportation facili- 
ties like the construction or extension of 
surface, elevated or subway car lines in- 
ae the rental value of all property af- 
ected, 

5. An increased population attracted by 
some new and large industry creates great- 
er housing and trading demands, 

6. The natural growth of the population 
which is one inevitable factor that must be 
taken into account in every large city. 

7. An increased cost of building material 
or labor, or both, immediately enhances 
the value of all existing structures, At the 
present time this condition affects, in some 
degree, all rental values, and _ probably 
every iessee in all the large centers, whose 
lease was made a year or more ago, could 
demonstrate an insurable leasehold inter- 
est. If he occupies the leased premises 
himself, he knows he cannot secure equiva- 
lent accommodations except for a substan- 
tial increase over the amount he now pays. 
If he sublets, he has already raised his 
rents or will do so as soon as the leases 
fall in. 


Having considered the various ways in 
which a leasehold interest may be acquired 
or augmented, we will now see whether 
that interest may become impaired, and 
how. 

Conditions May Be Reversed 


All of the conditions which have been 
discussed, as adding value to a lease- 
hold, may be reserved. The building 
may deteriorate from the lack of neces- 
sary repairs; the erection of adjoining 
buildings may- shut off light or air or 
bring undesirable tenants or processes; 
a trade center may move away; trans- 
portation facilities may be reduced or 
discontinued; population may be at- 
tracted to other more desirable locali- 
ties; reduced labor and material costs 
may result in the erection of newer and 
better building which can be profitably 
rented at a lower range of rents. All 
of these conditions have been experi- 
enced at various times and in various 
places, and the lessee can only feel as- 
sured of his prospective profit for the 
period for which he has actually sublet 
at a profit, and even then the insolvency 
of his tenants may oblige him to secure 
others on a less profitable basis, or pos- 
sibly on terms that involve him in an 
actual loss. There is a speculative fac- 
tor in all such transactions that must 
not be disregarded or disappointment 
or even disaster may follow. 

The terms of the contract itself as 
it bears on the security of the lessee 
in the enjoyment of his lease must also 
be considered. 

The lessee undertakes to do certain 
things and to refrain from doing other 
things, and a default on his part may 
enable the lessor to terminate the lease 
in accordance with its conditions. 

Fire, flood, earthquake, war or insur- 
rection may result in the destruction of 
the building or render it untenantable— 
and every properly drawn lease provides 
what effect such occurrences shall have 
on the contract and in the absence of 
some provision, the law of the land, 
either the common law or some statu- 
tory provision will determine. 


New York and New Jersey Statutes 

The New York statute is as follows: 
“When any building which is leased or 
occupied is destroyed or so injured by 
the elements, or any other cause, as to 
be untenantable and unfit for occupancy, 
and no express agreement to the con- 
trary has been made in writing, the les- 
see or occupant may, if the destruction 
or injury occurred without his fault or 
neglect, quit and surrender possession 
of the leasehold premises, and of the 
land so leased or occupied; and he is 
not liable to pay the lessor or owner 
rent for the time subsequent to the sur- 
render.” 

The New Jersey statute is as follows: 
“Whenever any building or buildings 
erected on leased land shall be injured 
by fire without the fault of the lessee 
the landlord shall repair the same as 
speedily as possible, or in default there- 
of, the rent shall cease until such time 
as such building or buildings shall be 
put in complete repair; and in case of 
the total destruction of such building 
or buildings by fire or otherwise, the 
rent shall be paid up to the time of such 
destruction, and then, and from thence- 
forth, the lease shall cease and come to 
an end; provided always that this sec- 
tion shall not extend to or apply to cases 
where the parties have otherwise stipu- 
lated in their agreement or lease.” 

Status of Contract in Case of Fire 

The clause in a lease which defines 
the status of the contract in the event 
of fire is commonly called the Fire 
Clause and in the most frequent form 
will read about as follows: “In case the 
building erected upon said premises 
shall be partially damaged by fire, the 
same shall be repaired as speedily as 
possible at the expense of the landlord, 
and in case said damage shall be 80 
extensive as to render the building un- 
tenantable, the rent shall cease until 
such time as the building shall be put 
in repair, but in case of the total de 
struction of the building upon said prem- 
ises by fire or otherwise, the rent shall 
be paid up to the time of such destruc 
tion and then and thenceforth this 
agreement shall terminate, provided, 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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of SERVICE in the United States : 
No company can be up-standing, considerate and just in all its business dealings for seventy- 
two years and not enjoy a deserved reputation among its representatives and customers for super- 
ior service. 
Wherever you find “L. & L. & G.” representatives there you find contented and forward 
agents with customers satlsfied in the knowledge that they are completely protected. 
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however, that such damage or destruc- 
tion be not caused by the negligence of 
tenant.” 

There are many variations from this 
form of which a few examples are 
given: “If fire shall occur in the prem- 
ises, the landlord shall have the option 
of terminating the lease.” “If the build- 
ing shall be damaged to the extent of 
25 per cent (or other fixed percentage) 
the lease may be terminated at the op- 
tion of the landlord.” “If the premises 
shall be rendered untenantable, the 
lease shall terminate.” “If the building 
shall be so damaged that the landlord 
shall decide not to repair.” “If the 
building shall be so damaged that the 
landlord shall decide to rebuild.” Each 
of these provisions creates the possibil- 
ity of a termination of the lease. Some 
specified extent of damage or destruc- 
tion either terminates the lease or gives 
the landlord or lessor the option of do- 
ing so. 

Too much confidence must not be 
placed in the words “totally destroyed.” 
The courts have held that total destruc- 
tion, within the meaning of the con- 
tract, is accomplished when the dam- 
age is so extensive as to necessitate 
substantially the rebuilding of the prem- 
ises. 

Whenever the landlord has an option 
to exercise, it may be confidently as- 
sumed that in proportion as the lease is 
valuable to the lessee, the lessor will 
be anxious to break it and when the 
language is loose or indefinite, the les- 
sor will endeavor to secure an interpre- 
tation of the clause that will be most 
advantageous to him. The present con- 
dition of high rental values due to the 
shortage of buildings is certain to result 
in efforts to cancel leases that in nor- 
mal times would not be disturbed. 

We have seen that a lease may ac- 
quire a value in excess of the amount 
of rent paid, that such value over a pe- 
riod of years in a long term lease may 
amount to a considerable sum, that the 
occurrence of a fire may terminate the 
lease and thereby cause an actual loss 
to the lessee of his prospective profit, 
and that profit becomes a proper subject 
of Fire Insurance. 


The Interest of Underwriters 


As fire insurance underwriters, we 
are interested in developing a demand 
for this additional class of business. 
The creation of a demand for such forms 
of insurance, as Rent, Use and Occu- 
pency, Profit and Commission Leasehold 
is as effective from an income produc- 
ing standpoint as the building of new 
cities or even the development of new 
states. But we are not only interested 
in producing income but of earning a 
profit on the business written, and it is 
therefore of importance that we should 
understand as clearly as possible what 
risk is undertaken so that we may judge 
whether it is desirable. 

The extent to which the lessee can 
suffer by fire, can only be decided when 
the conditions are known, and they are 
as various as the needs and desires of 
the two parties to the contract may re- 
quire. 

As far as possible all the facts should 
be known and certain of them should 
be incorporated in the policy. The ap- 
plication should recite the unexpired 
term of the lease and the monthly value 
of the leasehold over and above the rent 
paid and insurance should be carried 
for an amount equal to the monthly 
value multiplied by the number of 
months in the unexpired term of the 
lease. The method of arriving at this 
value should be known and if it is an 
estimated value, it should commend it- 
self to your judgment as fair and rea- 
sonable. 

The conditions under which the lease 
can be terminated in consequence of fire 
should be stated and preferably the “fire 
clause” of the lease should be quoted 
in full and made a part of the contract. 

The loss should be limited to the 
value for the unexpired term from the 
date of the fire, so that the amount col- 
lectible is reduced ratably each month 
during the continuance of the policy. 

It is usual to provide, in the event of 
a fire rendering the premises untenant- 
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able but not terminating the lease, that 
the Company shall pay an amount equal 
to the monthly value stated during the 
time the premises are untenantable. 
With this information and under these 
conditions, we must consider the proba- 


bility of loss as we would the hazard of 
any undertaking, considering the con- 
struction of the building, its protective 
equipment such as automatic sprinklers, 
the general fire hazard and what the 
probabilities are that a fire would dam- 
age the building enough to terminate 
a lease in accordance with its condi- 
ons. 


When the premises, the subject of the 
lease, is a single floor or loft, it may 
more easily be destroyed within the 
meaning of the contract and the risk 
is relatively less desirable. 

; If any damage short of total destruc- 
tion is specified, the risk is greater, as 


the required extent of damage de- 
creases. 
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STRIKE INSURANCE 


Any lease giving the landlord the op- 
tion of cancellation in consequence of 
a moderate damage is a very hazardous 
subject of insurance. 





E. W. West, President 


E. W. West, who entered the service 
of the Glens Falls as an office boy, has 
been elected president of the company. 


The Late J. M. Middleton 

The late Joseph M. Middleton, assist- 
ant chief examiner in the New York 
State Insurance Department, was in 
charge of examinations of town and 
county co-operative fire companies. He 
entered the state service as clerk and 
statistician in the Labor Department 
in November, 1904, and was made statis- 
tician in October, 1907. In December, 
1910, he was appointed an assistant ex- 
aminer, 
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Made Suburban 
Department Head 





Long Experience in Field; Suc- 
ceeded as Suburban Special 
by F. A. Christensen 





Frederick G. Wisseman, who has been 
special agent in fourteen counties of 
lower New York, including Long Island 
City, for the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the suburban department of the 
Automobile Insurance Company and the 
Fire & Marine Underwriters, headquar- 
ters 100 William Street. The appoint- 
ment is effective February 1. All Home 
Office records relative to the Suburban 
territory will be moved to the New 
York branch, in the interest of quicker 
service. The agents will report direct 
to Mr. Wisseman, who has made a 
spelndid record in the four years he 
has been with the Automobile. He was 
the second special agent it appointed. 
Mr. Wisseman was with the Pennsylva- 
nia Fire and the old American Fire of 
Philadelphia, traveling New Jersey and 
New England, and later went with Wil- 
lard S. Brown & Co. 

Mr. Wisseman will be succeeded as 
special agent in the Suburban territory 
by F. A. Christensen, who has had an 
extensive Home Office experience. 





ELECT ADAMS PRESIDENT 





Middle Department Honors Com- 


mercial Union’s Special; Fifteen 
Applicatons for Member- 
ship Made. 





At the annual meeting of the Under- 
writers’ Association of the Middle De- 
partment, W. R. Adams, of the Com- 
mercial Union, was elected president, 
and H. M. Zweig, of the National of 
Hartford, was elected vice-president. 
The following special agents were 
chosen members of the executive com- 
mittee: Frederick L. Holman, Norwich 
Union; David Hinckley, Continental; 
H. B. Jennings, Insurance Company of 
North America; <A. K. Black, Jr., 
Phoenix of Hartford; C. H. Knoche, 
Home of New York; Robert M. August, 
North British & Mercantile; W. L. 
Beecher, Hartford; C. A. Strobel, Se- 
curity; G. Hope Miller, Providence- 
Washington, and A. J. Towne, Automo- 
bile Insurance Company. These names 
were placed on the honorary roll: W. J. 
Snyder, now manager of the William L. 
Bradway agency, Philadelphia; Charles 
S. Kremer, appointed to a position at 
the home office of the Hartford; J. A. 
Pulsford, retired from the insurance 
business, and C. K. Underhill, who has 
entered local agency lines at Philadel- 
phia. Some fifteen special agents were 
admitted to membership in the asso- 
ciation. 





UP-TOWN APPOINTMENT 





Kehoe & Leiste, Inc., To Be Branch 
Managers of Two Fire 
Companies 





George Leiste, special agent in the 
suburban field for the London Assur- 
ance Corporation, is resigning that posi- 
tion as of February 1 to become a part- 
ner in the insurance agency firm of 
Kehoe & Leiste, Inc., now being organ- 
ized. Kehoe & Leiste will act as branch 
manager in New York for both the Lon- 
don Assurance and the London & Lan- 
cashire, with offices in the Longacre 
Building at 1470 Broadway. 

Mr. Leiste, who has been with the 
London Assurance for fourteen years, 
was a solicitor in the New York City 
territory before being appointed special 
agent. Richard Kehoe, his partner, is @ 
real estate broker, and will continue to 
handle that end of the business of the 


firm. 
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American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1920 


ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks(Actual Market Value Dec.31st,1919).$2,710,168.00 | Unearned Premiums 


Premiums in course of collection 
Interest and Dividends accrued 
Cash on deposit and in office 


Total Assets 


F. W. KOECKERT, Vice-President 
F. R. MILLARD, Secretary 
ALFRED STINSON, Secretary 
J. P. HOLLERITH, Assistant Secretary 
G. H, REES, Assistant Secretary 


Main Office 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 





LIABILITIES 
ra al has Wh ae rc des irae ak SIT $1,436,972.97 
.. 667,027.60 | Losses in Process of Adjustment.....................55 309,386.12 
- 30,1 See Tt Me NE NS ig a kv waa doa ep 0s kde mesma pee 71,007.56 
.. 470,719.24 NS ss wad ivbwnada a detaad $1,000,000.00 
= PN 0 Sco du cist twdbacececs 1,060,722.53 
Policyiholders Surplus. ........60.ccsccccccsces $2,060,722.53 
. .$3,878,089.18 $3,878,089.18 





OFFICERS 


HENRY EVANS, President J. E. LOPEZ, 24 Vice- 


President and Sec 


ERNEST STURM, Secretary Hi. E. MAXSON, Secretary 


PAUL L. HAID, Assistant Secretary 
J. F. CUNNINGHAM, Auditor RK. E. HALL, Assistant Secretary 


Managing Branch Offices 
San Francisco, Chicago 


C, E. ALLAN, Secretary 
M. KE. MORIARITY, Assistant Secretary 


wetlary 





The Continental Insurance Company 


Sixty-Seventh*Annual S‘atement, January Ist, 1920 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks(Actual Market Val.Dec.31st,1919).. 
INN 55.2 tein cegsatos hock id Wik Wa'a ie nbd Uoilc soe 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage....................... 
Premiums in course of collection. ................... 
Interest, Dividends and Rents accrued. . 
Cash on deposit and in office 


DE Civviavawesacatieson 11,364,824.29 
Policyholders Surplus...................... . $21,364,824.29 
Ne I isos soins ves dea neseeiavadeswn $39,624,376.24 $39,624,376.24 
OFFICERS 
HENRY EVANS, President 

F. W. KOECKERT, Vice-President J. E. LOPEZ, 2d Vice-President and Secretary JAMES J. HOEY, 2d Vice-President 
F. R. MILLARD, Secretary ERNEST STURM, Secretary J. A. SWINNERTON, Secretary =] 
J. R. WILBUR, Secretary WILLIAM QUAID, Secretary C. KE. ALLAN, Secretary 
0. F. GROVER, Assistant Secretary Hi. W. LaRUE, Assistant Secretary J. P. HOLLERITH, Assistant Secretary 


PAUL L. HAID, Assistant Secretary 


Main Office 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


G. Hf. REES, Assistant Secretary 
J.F. 


LIABILITIES 
.$33,458,548.00 | Unearned Premiums......................... 


; 695,000.00 | Losses in Process of Adjustment...................... 
P eee tM Cs as ko wccc scence salaaedcnvexaes 


. 2,516,103.41 | Reserve for Contingencies. . 


” 337,563.20 | Reserve for Dividend, p: ayable Januar y 7th, 1920....... 
. 2,493,961.63 SDE FG isk x's a a ao eubas awed he $10,000,000.00 








CUNNINGHAM, Auditor 


Managing Branc 
Chicago, Montreal, San Francisco 


... .$14,854,827.66 


1,514,9 
789,8 
100,0 
1,000,0 


R. E. HALL, Assistant Secretary 


h Offices 


09.21 
15.08 
00.00 
00.00 





Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Com pany 


Annual[{Statement, January/1st,' 1920 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks (Actual Market Val.Dec.31st ,1919). 
Real Estate 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage is ial eS a didarap be lat atotaceiess 
Premiums in course of collection.................... 
Interest, dividends and rents accrued 


F. W. KOECKERT, Vice-President 
F. R. MILLARD, Secretary 
8S. R. KENNEDY, Secretary 
M. E. MORIARTY, Assistant Secretary 
G. H. REES, Assistant Secretary 


Main Office 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


LIABILITIES 
.$20,602,777.00 | Unearned ERE ry ren ree ere 


L 412,500.00 | Losses in Process of Adjustment..................... 


7 130,500.00 ig oD go ae bie oa naan SHEN 


. 2,064,746.18 | Reserve for Dividend, payé able January 7th, 1920....... 


‘ 202,928.86 | Reserve for Contingencies..................... 








. 2,402,809.88 ra a ey eure ath oan we Sie $2,500, 000. 00 
nee PIN, «oo dss civcanunsdouned 7,270,834.02 
$25,816,261. 92 - 
Policyholders Surplus... ........0.cciccccvess . $9,770,834.02 
$25,816,261.92 


OFFICERS 
HENRY EVANS, President 


C, R. STREET, Vice-President 


....$13,620,335.06 
1,430,32 
569,766.17 
375,000.00 
50,000.00 


J. E. LOPEZ, 2d Vice-President and Secretary 


N. T. ROBERTSON, Secretary 


ERNEST STURM, Secretary C. E. ALLAN, Secretary 
J. P. HOLLERITH, Assistant Secretary 
J. F. CUNNINGHAM, Auditor R. E. HALL, Assistant Secretary 


PAUL L. HAID, Assistant Secretary 


Managing Branch Offices 


Chicago, Montreal, San Francisco = 


6.07 
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How Motor Car Data 
Will Be Gathered 


USED IN NEW RATING SYSTEM 





Light Thrown on How Method 
Fixing Premium by Make and 
Type Will Work 


Adoption of a new automobile rating 
system has necessitated a revision of 
the statistical classification plan of the 
National Conference. To make the plan 
efficient it is of course necessary that 
the Conference be furnished with the 
necessary statistics. It is assumed that 
this will be done. 

The method used in preparing the 
statistics is that variously known as 
“Policy Year,” “Year of Issue” and 
“Year Account” method. To put it an- 
other way, the losses are to be applied 
to the year in which the risk is written. 

In order to get proper experience for 
rate-making, it is found necessary that 
each company should classify its auto- 
mobile business in such manner as to 
give separate figures, if required, for 
the following classes: 

COVERAGES: Fire and transporta- 
tion, theft, collision full coverage, col- 
lision $50 deductible average, collision 
$100 deductible average, property dam- 
age. Other coverages, such as tornado, 
earthquake, etc., wrongful conversion, 
civil commotion, and riot. It is the 
opinion that as the losses under these 
coverages will be exceedingly few, the 
classification of each separately would 
entail additional work not com- 
mensurate with the result to be ob- 
tained, and would also take up space 
on the statistical card. 

TERRITORY: ‘Towns, population of 
50,000 and over; States. 


Makes and Types 


MAKBPS OF AUTOMOBILES: ‘Trade 
name to be used. The purpose of this 
is to show the experience on each make 
and type, for example, it might be 
found necessary to call fer figures in 
respect to one of various models of a 
manufacturer who has three different 
models in the same year, and in order 
to bring out this result, the conference 
requires that the year, model and num- 
ber of cylinders be classified. 

TYPE OF AUTOMOBILES: Open ears, 
Runabouts, Tourings, Phaetons, Club 
Cars, Chauffeur driven type, such as 
limousines, landaulets, town cars, Cab- 
riolets and Broughams which, the Con 
ference points out, are no doubt with- 
out exception chauffeur driven, as the 
driver's seat is arranged for that pur- 
pose. The object is to put in one group 
as nearly as possible the closed cars 
that are chauffeur driven, as it is the 
opinion that this class would show a 
marked difference in loss cost, par- 
ticularly from the theft standpoint. 

Closed cars, owner driven type. Se- 
dans and Coupes. These closed cars 
are considered as driven in the majority 
of cases by the owners and, therefore, 
should be kept separate from those 
that are chauffeur driven. 

Closed and Open. This class is to 
take care of cases where two bodies 
are used on one chassis, such as tour- 
ing cars with an extra body of the 
limousine type, etc. or where a 
limousine car is insured with an extra 
body of the runabout or touring type, 
etc. 

Delivery Wagons and Trucks not 
over 1 ton, trucks over 1 ton up to 3¥, 
tons, trucks over 3¥, tons, buses, sight- 
seeeing automobiles and stages, tract- 
tors, other types. 

MOTIVE POWER: Electric, others 
—(gasoline, steam, kerosene, etc.) 

MODELS: Year model, number of 
cylinders, 

AGES: 6 months or less, 18 months 
or less, 30 months or less, 42 months or 
less, older. 


LIST PRICES: $799, $800 to $1,799, 


$1,800 to $2,499, $2,500 to $3,499, $3,500 
and over. It no doubt will appear, 
points out the Conference, that group- 
ing by list prices is unnecessary in 
view of the fact that “we are classify- 
ing cars by makes, and intend to make 
rates accordingly, however, as the ex- 
perience for collision insurance will 
still continue to be obtained by list 
price groupings, it is, of course, as- 
sential to follow this method for that 
class of-insurance, and it seems that 
if this information is to appear on the 
statistical cards, the companies might 
just as well classify their fire and theft 
in the same manner without going to 
any additional trouble.” 

CONDITIONS: Second Hand. 

RETARDANTS: Theft retardants, 
fire retardants, collision retardants. 
Such as locking device, fire extin- 
guishers, bumpers or any other device 
for which a reduction in rate is al- 
lowed on the assumption that it will 
reduce either the theft, fire or collision 
hazard. 

USE: Pleasure, commercial, farmers, 
livery (automobiles of pleasure type 
rented or used for livery purposes), 
taxicabs (taxicabs, jitneys and automo- 
biles for hire at stands and all other 
public automobiles), dealers, manufac- 
turers, other purposes. 

SERVICE: Fleets (this is for the 
purpose of keeping separate the auto- 
mobiles which are specially rated under 
the Commercial Car Fleet Schedule). 
Private owner driven, private family 
driven—the last two refer to property 
damage. 

LOSSES: Date Loss is paid (month 
and year), fire self ignition, fire from 
other causes, theft of stolen cars (all 
theft losses occurring by reason of theft 
of an entire car), theft of equipment 
(pilferage), wrongful conversion, trans- 
portation, tornado, earthquake, water 
damage, explosion, collision, full cover- 
age, collision, $50 deductible, collision, 
$100 deductible, property damage, with- 
out warranty, property damage, owner 
driven, property damage, family driven. 


BUY SPRINGER AGENCY 


Stephany & Co., Atlantic City, Es- 
tablished Forty-seven Years 
Ago; List of Companies 











James B. Springer, of Atlantic City, 
announces the sale of his insurance 
business to Stephany & Co., Atlantic 
City. Stephany & Co. are forty-seven 
years old. Among its companies in 
Atlantic City are the Phoenix of Lon- 
don; Rochester Department of the 
Great American; Patriotic, Franklin, 
National Liberty and Duquesne Under- 
writers. In Egg Harbor City the agency 
represents the Home, Fire Association 
and Niagara. 

Ben S. Beecher was elected secretary 
and C. L. Miller vice-president in 
charge of agencies at the annual meet- 
ing of Guardian Life of Wisconsin. 











| National Liberty 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF AMERICA ; 
NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 





Statement, January 1, 1919 
Cash Capital ........$1,000,000.00 
Assets .......0...... 9,609,646.00 
Liabilities, 


including 
Capital ....ccccoccce T2146 288.12 


Net Surplus ........ 2,895,417.89 
Surplus to Policy 
Holders ........... 8,895,417.89 
HEAD OFFICE 
@ WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 





“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


1819 1919 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


One Hundred Years of Service 


$174,000,000 


Losses Paid over § 
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NATIONALUNION 
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Obviously business relations are but temporary when other than 
pleasant and satisfactory. 

Promises had something to do in inducing Five Thousand men to 
sell NATIONAL UNION Insurance. But promises alone would never 
have retained their services. 

Working with the NATIONAL UNION enthusiastically---loyally---the 
retention of these Agents bespeaks falthful performance on our part. 
It reflects satisfaction---service---good will. 

Agents interested in additional capacity with service of excep- 
tional merit will do well to investigate the excellent facilities and 
good treatment accorded by the NATIONAL UNION, which has proved 
its desire to serve faithfully and well. 

With nothing to lose and something to gain, WHY delay? 

CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $959,552. ASSETS, $5,524,294. 
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FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 


New York New York 
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New York Legislators’ 
Insurance Records 
TOWNER AND GARDNER LEAD 


Several New Committeemen in As- 
sembly; Most Members Have 
Introduced Few Bills 


Presented here is the complete insur- 
ance legislation record of the New York 
senate and assembly insurance commit- 
tees. Most of the members have intro- 
duced little insurance legislation. In 
fact each committee appears to be a 
sort of one-man affair so far as the in- 
troduction of insurance measures is con- 
cerned. The committees are quite even- 
ly divided between up-state and Greater 
New York, The record follows: 

Senate Committee 

James E. Towner, chairman, Republi- 
can, Dutchess County, business real es- 
tate. Service in legislature 1913 (part 
of year) to 1919 inclusive. Introduced 
the following insurance legislation: 

In 1915. Fee for broker’s certificate 
of authority, became chapter 56, laws 
1915; loans of life companies, became 
chapter 617, laws 1915; sections 186-189 
insurance law providing for mutual com- 


pensation insurance, became chapter 
506, laws 1915; surplus fund fire cor- 
porations, became chapter 369, laws 
191. 


In 1916. Contingency reserve, chapter 
119, 1916; limitation of expenses, chap- 
ter 120, 1916; investments domestic life 
corporations, chapter 121, 1916; powers 
of title guaranty companies, died in 
committee; sections 190 and 194 insur- 
ance law, dividends mutual employers 
compensation companies, chapter 393, 
laws 1916. 

In 1917. Mutual Marine Corporations, 
became chapter 4, laws 1917; Rebating 
discriminations, died in committee; In- 
surance Law, amending generally, be- 
came chapter 301, laws 1917; Casualty 
Surety Companies’ reserve, became 
chapter 298, laws 1917; insurance com- 
panies, new business, limitation; died 
in committee; insurance law, Annuities 
“Me Clintock Table’, became chapter 
184, laws 1917; foreign mutual compensa- 
tion corporations, became chapter 264 
laws 1917; powers of fire corporations, 
became chapter 155 laws of 1917; 
marinecorporations, became chapter 294 
laws of 1917; foreign mutual fire com- 
panies, regulating, died in committee; 
domestic mutual employees, merger, 
died in committee; agents’ licenses, died 
in committee; powers of fire insurence 
corporations, became chapter 225, law 
of 1917. 

In 1918. Brokers, relicense military 
service, became chapter 39, laws 1918; 
stockholders domestic life corporations, 
became chapter 137, laws 1918; directors 
domestic life corporations, died in com- 
mittee; foreign corporations, refunds, 
died in committee; liquidation domestic 
corporations, became chapter 119, laws 
of 1918; group life insurance for em- 
ployees, became chapter 192 laws 1918; 
forfeitures of group policy, became chap- 
ter 130 laws 1918; fraternal benefit so- 
cieties, became chapter 330 laws 1918; 
directors mutual corporations, died in 
committee; business of foreign corpora- 
tions, vetoed by the governor. 

In 1919. Actions against foreign corp- 
orations, failed of passage; rebating 
discriminations, passed Senate, lost in 
Assembly; advertisements, certain corp- 
orations, died in committee; inland mar- 
ine foreign companies, became chapter 
387 laws of 1919; fund foreign com- 
panies, died in committee; casualty sur- 
ety companies reserve, became chapter 
395, laws 1919; limitation of risks, be- 
came chapter 383 laws 1919; rights of 
mutual compensation corporations, died 
in committee; Lloyds, incorporation, be- 
came chapter 381 laws 1919; rate mak- 
ing associations, died in committee; 
Fubds of Lloyds, became chapter 385 
laws 1919; Underwriters Lloyds, died in 
committee; investments domestic life 
Corporations, became* chapter 396 laws 
1919; limitation new business, became 
chapter 384 laws 1919; airplane and 


marine risks, chapter 392 laws 1919; 
airplane fire risks, chapter 391, laws 
of 1919; airplane casualty risks, became 
chapter 391, laws of 1919. 

William A. Carson, Republican, occu- 
pation, retired merchant, Rushville, 
Yates County. Service in legislature 
1917 to 1919. Introduced no insurance 


measures. 
John B. Mullan, Republican, occupa- 
tion, insurance, Rochester, service in 


legislature, 1915 to 1919. In 1919 intro- 
duced no insurance legislation. 

L. W. H. Gibbs, Republican, occupa- 
tion lawyer, Buffalo. Service in legis- 
lature 1916 to 1919. In 1919 introduced 
one insurance measure in relation to 
fraternal benefit societies which died 
in committee. 

Burt Z. Kasson, Republican, occupa- 
tion mining engnieer and farmer, Glovers- 
ville. Service in legislature 1916 to 
1919. Introduced no insurance measures. 

John L. Karle, Republican, occupation 
lawyer, Brooklyn, new member. 

Peter A. Abeles, Republican, occupa- 
tion lawyer and public accountant, New 
York City. Previous service 1919. No 
insurance legislation introduced. 

Bernard Downing, Democrat, occupa- 


tion accountant, New York City. Ser- 
vice in legislature 1917 to 1919. Intro- 


duced no insurance legislation. 

Abraham Kaplan, Democrat,occupar 
tion lawyer, New York City. Previous 
service in legislature 1919. Introduced 
no insurance bills. 

John A. Lynch, Democrat, occupation 
real estate and insurance, Richmond 
County, Staten Island. Previous service 
1919. Introduced the old bill prohibit- 
ing loans from insurance companies 
through a particular broker which some- 
body evidently wished onto him as a 
new member. 

Kenneth F. Sutherland, Democrat, oc- 
cupation accountant, Brooklyn. Previ- 
ous service 1918 and 1919. No insurance 
legislation. 

ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 

Frank L. Gardner, chairman, Repub- 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. 


Limited of London 
United States Head Office 


55 John Street 


New York City 





lican, occupation Insurance, Dutchess 
County. Previous legislative service 
1916 to 1919. Introduced the following 
insurance legislation: 

In 1918: Relicense brokers military 
service, became chapter 39, laws of 1918; 
Directors domestic corporations, ve- 
toed; Stockholders of domestic corpora- 
tions, became chapter 137, laws 1918; 
Liquidation domestic corporations, and 
transfer of deposits by superintendent 
on insurance. Died in Assembly but 
companion bills in Senate by Mr. Town- 
er became laws; Group insurance em- 
ployees, became charter 192, laws 1918; 
group insurance notices, became charter 
130 laws 1918; Mutual Life Companies, 


directors, died in committee; Business 
of Foreign companies, vetoed by the 
Governor. 

In 1919. Action against Foreign 


Corporations, died in committee; Ad- 
vertisements certain companies, became 
chapter 394 laws of 1919; Funds foreign 
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THE HOME 


OF SERVICE 
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In this day of big business, figures 
alone mean nothing. 


—T 








All of the leading companies have 
assets, surplus and reserves run- 
ning up into eight figures. 





Today the important things—the 
things that count—are stability 
and service; stability in business 
methods generally; stability of 
policy in the conduct of under- 
writing; and stability in the sense 
that the agent, the broker and the 
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insuring public can depend upon p 
the company under all circum. 
stances and conditions, 








These the Fireman’s Fund has 
demonstrated beyond question. | 


The Fireman’s Fund has further | 
adopted the title for its head office 
building The Home of Service, and | 
by doing this has assumed the I) 
responsibility of demonstrating 1 
to the insurance world where | 
The Home of Service is. 
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corporations, became chapter 382 laws 


of 1919; Inland marine insurance for- 
eign companies, became chapter 387 
laws of 1919; Admission of Lloyds, 


became chapter 386 laws of 1919; Cas- 
ualty Surety Companies reserve, be- 
came chapter 395 laws 1919; Certain 
foreign companies, regulation, became 
chapter 397 laws 1919; Limitation of 
Risks, became chapter 383 laws 1919; 
Lloyds, incorporation, died in commit- 
tee; Funds of Lloyds, etc., became chap- 
ter 385 laws 1919; Lloyds, underwriters, 
died in committee, 

De Hart H. Ames, Republican, occupa- 
tion real estate and loans, Cattaraugus 
County. Previous service in legislature 
1915 to 1919. Introduced in 1915 a bill 
requiring policy to contain a notice re- 
garding the payment of premium in 30 
days and other contract provisions 
which died in committee. 

Harry B. Crowley, Republican, occupa- 
tion insurance, Rochester, Previous leg- 
islative service 1917 to 1919. Introduced 
no insurance measures. 

James H. Caulfield, Jr., Republican, oc- 
cupation investigator, Brooklyn. Pre- 
vious service 1917 to 1919. Introduced 


no insurance legislation, 
Sol Ullman, Republican, occupation 
lawyer, New York City. Previous ser- 


vice 1919. Introduced bill amending 
workmen's compensation providing for 
payments to be made from date of in- 
jury which died in committee. 

Hugh C. Morrissey, Republican, 
cupation hotel business, ‘Troy, 
nem ber, 

Stewart Mac Farland, Republican, oc- 
cupation insurance, Glens Falls, new 
member, 

August Seelbach, Republican, occupa- 
tion clerk, Buffalo, new member. 

Leo V. Doherty, Republican, occupa- 
tion insurance, new member. Residence, 

Ranson H. Gillett, Republican, occupa- 
tion lawyer, Columbia County, new mem- 
ber. 


Oc 
new 


Owen M. Kiernan, Democrat, occupa- 
tion advertising business, has been a 
member since 1913 but introduced no 
insurance bills. 

Thomas J. Mac Donald, Democrat, oc- 
cupation newspaper man, Bronx. Pre- 
vious service 1918 and 1919. No ingsur- 
ance legislation. 

Edwin F. Healey, Democrat, occupa- 
tion insurance, new member Residence, 
New York City. 


EXCHANGE SUED 


New Jersey Department Brings Ac- 
tion to Determine Whether 
Operation Right 


The New Jersey department has 
brought suit against the New Jersey In- 
demnity Exchange, a reciprocal writing 
automobile lines, to test its right to do 
business. 

Some time ago the Eastern Underwrit- 
er published an article, setting forth the 
position of the department in reference 
to this exchange and later a letter from 
the manager to the exchange, giving his 
views. 
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The New President 
of New York Board 








Cc. A. LUDLUM 


Clarence Allen Ludium, the new presi- 
dent of the New York Board of lire Un- 
derwriters, has long been one of the 
most distinguished men in fire insur- 
ance, an underwriter of keen percep- 
tions, unusually sound judgment, marked 
ability to grasp situations—economic, 
social, as well as insurance. He is a 
man of marked convictions which he 
has the courage to express, and was for- 
tunate in having an early training which 
taught him how to meet and handle men 
in all walks of life. Mr. Ludlum was 
born at Kast Jamaica, L. 1, a son & 
John H. and Phoebe (Allen) Ludlum. 
Ancestors on his paternal side were 
Americans and on the maternal were 
Huguenot and Holland Dutch. Edu- 
cated in the public and private schbdis 
of his native place, he began his business 
life in a printing office, where he re- 
mained one year, then going with 
the Long Island Railroad, where he 
spent about five years. In 1895 he 
went West, and for a short time was 
in the auditor's office of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad Company, Next he 
was with the Woodruff Sleeping & Par- 
lor Car Company, occupying office posi- 
tions, and was also conductor, remain- 
ing with that company until it was ab- 
sorbed by the Pullman Company, con- 
tinuing in the employ of the latter as 
chief clerk in its Chicago office until 
December 1, 1890, when he became con- 
nected with the district superintend- 
ent’s office at Jersey City, N. J. Mr. 
Ludlum then gave up all connections 
with the railroad business to become a 
clerk with the Home Insurance Com- 
pany from 1891 to 1893. From 1893 to 
1898 he was daily report examiner ana 
correspondence clerk. In August, 1898, 
he was made supervisor of the Eastern 
agency department, serving in that ca- 
pacity until December 1903, when he be- 
came assistant secretary, from which 
he was advanced in November, 1912, to 
the office of vice-president, which posi- 
tion he holds at present. He is also 
secretary and director of the Marion 
Press, vice-president and director of the 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, director of Knickerbocker 
Motors, Inc,; member of the Academy of 
Political Science, of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society and of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. In club life 
he is a member of the Lotos Club ot 
New York, the Union League Club, Chi- 
cago; Jamaica Club, Jamaica Country 
Club, North Fork Country Club; is ex- 
commodore of the Great Peconic Bay 
Yacht Club; is chairman of Committee 
on Arbitration of the Queens Borough 
Chamber of Commerce, and a membe1 
of Jamaica Lodge, No. 546, Masonic fra- 
ternity, a thirty-second degree Mason 
and member of Kismet Temple, A. A. oO, 


N. M.S. Mr. Ludlum was married May 
7, 1892, to Kate Mead Ayres, and the 

are the parents of Mary M., Clarence 
A., Jr., and Kate A, Ludlum, He is a 
member of the governing committee, 
Western Union, and of various commit- 
tees of the National Board and the 
Kastern Union and of the Executiy 

Committee of the Association of Marine 
Underwriters of the United States. 


LIVE STOCK PLANS 


Hartford, Kaskaskia and Mid-West 
to Enter New Territory; 
General Business Good 


With the capital of the Hartford Live 
Stock Insurance Company increased 
from $200,000 to $500,000 it is expected 
that it will extend its operations to sev- 
eral additional states. 

The Kaskaskia, Shelbyville, Ill., says 
its plans for 1920 will include extending 
its business into a number of new 
states. It has already entered Iowa and 
is in process of being licensed in Mis- 
souri, Tennessee and Pennsylvania; also 
in Texas, whefe it is doing a limited 
business in certain portions of the state. 
It will not be in position to write busi- 
ness in East or South Texas or on the 
border. The company will probably go 
into Kentucky, North and South Caro- 
lina and possibly Connecticut and Mass- 
achusetts. Inasmuch as the volume of 
business is already coming in heavy, 
due to combining the forces of the West- 
ern Live Stock Company and its own, 
the Kaskaskia is able to write all the 
business it cares for by accepting only 
high-class risks. 

The Mid-West Live Stock, Quincy, IIL, 
wrote in premiums in 1919, $40,538, 
which it considers a good showing as 
that was its first year in business and 
the losses were very low. This year it 
is planning to enter several states and 
considerably extend its business. The 
states it intends to enter are Indiana, 
Iowa and Missouri. The company had 
no unpaid claims December 31. 


MECHANICS INCREASING CAPTAL 





Plan Made Desirable Because of 
Handsome Growth Made in 
Business 


The Mechanics, of Philadelphia, will 
increase its capital stock from $250,000 
to $600,000 and this will be paid in at 
210 per cent. The par value of Me- 
chanics stock is $25 and this would 
mean that the new capital would be 
paid in at $52.50 a share, of which $27.50 
a share will go to surplus. Based upon 
the statement of January 1, 1920, this 
would give the Company $600,000 capi- 
tal and approximately $700,000 surplus. 

The increase in capital and surplus is 
made desirable because of a very hand- 
some growth of the Company since it 
became affiliated with the Firemen’s In- 
surance Company. Since that time it 
has about trebled its premium income, 
writing in 1919 over $900,000. The Com- 
pany expects to become even more ag- 
gressive and progressive. 





Vice-President Ad Club 
Ernest A. Paviour, a_ well-known 
young insurance agent of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been elected vice-president 
of the Rochester Ad Club. 


. 
Hail Payments 
(Continued from Page 1) 
perial, as to payment of claims for 
losses in the state hail insurance de- 
partment, and in explanation wish to 
say that the delay is no fault of the 
hail department as all claims have been 
adjusted, the annual report completed, 
and the list prepared for the state audi- 
tor to draw warrants awaiting the col- 
lection by the county treasurers and 
report to the state treasurer of the 
necessary funds. The total amount of 
these claims aggregate $686,164.80. 
Ample premiums have been reported to 
this department to take care of this 
volume of loss in full, and just as soon 
as the state treasurer reports sufficient 
funds to permit, the auditor to issue 
these warrants, they will go forward 
without delay. The funds are being 
reported slowly, and up to this date 
treasurer’s books only show $285,200 
reported.’ 
“The premiums that will be collected 
will exceed $700,000, thus insuring full 
payment of losses as adjusted.” 


Holman Back Home 


Charles J. Holman, president of the 
California, who has been visiting the 
East and South, has returned home. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1682 





The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of 
HAN R is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. {Aa 8 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 











S. D. McComb, Pres. 


C. P. Jennings, V.-Pres. 


O. E. Carter, Sec’y-Treas. 





Broad 631 


DMcComB éCo. 
INCORPORATED 
FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE 


Phone 53 Beaver Street Cable 
NEW YORE CITY 


Macomb, N. Y. 











100 William Street 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handing Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phones John 1167, 1168 

















"NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT, 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO; oF PITTSBURGH, PA, 
ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE- INSURANCE CO, OF CONCORD, N.H, 


GEORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO, OF COLUMBUS, GA, 
UNITED AMERIGAN INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PERCY B, DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER ~~ 
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Capital: 
One Million Dollars 


Cc. P. STEWART, President 
ARTHUR HOYT, Vice-Pres. 


Head Office: 
40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 
F. L. BROKAW, Treasurer 








TILIA 


WESTERN DEPT.: Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill., H. H. INGALLS, Mgrs 
PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 140 Sansome St., San Francisco, SEELEY and CO., Mgr 
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ADEQUATE | CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | SATRFACTION 
FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS cn 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 











PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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What New Automobile 
Schedule Will Be Like 


FINAL ACTION EXPECTED SOON 


How Plan Has Been Developed And 
What New Rate Book 
Will Look Like 








This week the National Rates Com- 
mittee of the Automobile Conference is 
holding important meetings in Chicago. 
Next week there will be a meeting of 
the National Conference Executive Com- 
mittee for what is believed will be 
final action on the new fire and theft 
rates schedule. February 4 the regular 
quarterly meeting of delegates of all 
the local conferences will be held. 

In order to fully acquaint automobile 
underwriters and agents with the new 
plan and what has been done to bring 
about the new merit rating system, the 
National Conference has prepared a 
memorandum from which the following 
is taken. Fire rates for gasoline pleas- 
ure cars are treated first. 

“The Physical Hazards Committee of 
the National Conference, in collabora- 
tion with Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
has prepared an Inherent Hazard Sched- 
ule for measuring the fire hazard of 
automobiles other than those propelled 
by electricity. This schedule is already 
in the hands of all manufacturers of 
automobiles. 

“Engineers for the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories have examined the new mod- 
els of practically all makes of gasoline 
automobiles and they have been graded 
under this Inherent Hazard Schedule. 
There will be eight fire rate classes for 
private passenger type automobiles and 
each make of automobile will be placed 
for rating purposes in the appropriate 
rate class corresponding to its grading 
under the Inherent Hazard Schedule; 
these classes to be known as ‘A’ to ‘H’ 
inclusive. 

Basic or Key Rates 

“Much consideration has been given 
to the schedule of basic or key rates for 
new private passenger automobiles for 
each of these classes; it being under- 
stood that the key rate is the lowest 
rate which can be used, and that to the 
key rate may be added any zone or ter- 
ritorial rate which may be necessary 
to meet experience requirements for 
any particular territory. 

“Recognition has been given to the 
fact that the Inherent Hazard Schedule, 
being now in the hands of the manufac- 
turers, great efforts will be made by 
them to qualify automobiles built in the 
future for the highest possible grading 
under the schedule and we may, there- 
fore, look for a material improvement 
in the physical hazard of future automo- 
biles with a consequent reduction in the 
fire rate by the application of this sched- 
ule. A continuation of the present 
method of increasing the rate on each 
group in accordance with the age of 
the automobile and a table of key rates 
for automobiles older than new, has 
been adopted. 

“The fire rates promulgated will still 
permit of the deductions now obtaining 
for the equipment of automobiles with 
fire extinguisher device of the approved 
type. 

Commercials and Trucks 

“It has been decided that the appli- 
cation of the new Inherent Hazard 
Schedule for private passenger type 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








automobiles does not fit the case of 
commercial automobiles and _ trucks, 
principally on account of the large al- 
lowances made in that schedule for 
electrical equipment, which is not such 
a predominant feature in the truck as 
in the passenger type automobile. The 
Rates Committee, therefore, has divided 
commercial automobiles for rating pur- 
poses into nine alphabetical rate classes 
for fire and each commercial automo- 
bile will have allocated to it a symbol 
indicating key or basic rates, the same 
as will automobiles of the private pas- 
senger type, although, for the purpose 
of this year’s schedule, rates will be ar- 
rived at by the use of the list price 
method as a basis for determining the 
rate. 

“Underwriters’ Laboratories has been 
authorized to revise the Inherent Haz- 
ard Schedule for rating private passen- 
ger type automobiles so as to make it 
adequate to the needs of a schedule 
that can properly be used for rating 
commercial automobiles and trucks. 

“It is contemplated that the 25 cents 
additional rate charge for second-hand 
automobiles will be extended to apply 
to commercial as well as automobiles 
of the private passenger type. 

Theft Rates, Private Passenger, Gaso- 
line and Steam 

“After carefully reviewing the expe- 
rience tables submitted by members of 
the conference showing their theft ex- 
perience by makes of automobiles, and 
by open and enclosed bodies, in addi- 
tion to a careful review of the statistics 
compiled by the territorial theft bu- 
reaus showing the number of automo- 
biles of various makes reported stolen 
during the past year, also subdivided as 
regards open and enclosed bodies, a 
theft rate schedule has been prepared 
showing twelve rate classes for private 
passenger type automobiles designated 
by alphabetical symbols, ‘I’ to ‘W’ in- 
clusive. 

“All makes of automobiles have been 
graded in accordance with this experi- 
ence and assigned to the appropriate 
rate class, open and enclosed bodies for 
each make being placed in separate 
classes, which will mean the discon- 
tinuance of the enclosed body percent- 
age allowance and the form of endorse- 
ment hitherto in use. Recommenda- 
tions in connection with country and 
penalty schedules are being prepared 
by sub-committees. <A rate schedule 
will be adopted for automobiles older 
than new substantially in accordance 
with present practice. 

Theft, Commercial Cars 

“Theft rates for commercial automo- 
biles have been designated according to 
list prices and the present standard 
schedule, the alphabetical class desig- 
nation only to appear in the Manual. 

Electrics 

“The rates for electrically propelled 
passenger and commercial type automo- 
biles has been arrived at by the appll- 
cation of the list price method as at 
present, but the alphabetical class des- 
ignation only wili appear in the Classi- 
fication Manual. 


“The theft rates promulgated will still 
permit of the deductions now obtaining 
for the equipment of automobiles with 
locking devices of the approved type, 
but the enclosed body allowance reduc- 
tion is deleted and a symbol allocated 
to each such automobile in the Classi- 
fication Manual reflects the rate differ- 
ence, 

Collision and Property Damage. 

“The National Conference Collision 
Committee is busily engaged with the 
committees of the Casualty Bureau and 
is charged with the work of allocating 
symbols representing premiums for 
these coverages which will appear after 
the columns for fire and theft in the 
new Classification Manual. It will be 
observed that under the new plan auto- 
mobiles will not be rated in the same 
alphabetical class for fire and trans- 
portation and for theft as has been the 
case heretofore, nor will consideration 
be given to list prices as the governing 
feature upon which rates are based. 






























Established 1862 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
HORATIO N. KELSEY, Manager 
206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
















Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1919 
Coasts Camttad oo... .ccccccecsevcce es cig 
Fe) eer FF 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. $3,496,144.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








of Watertoron.1%. 


Fire, Marine, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 


Windstorm, 


surance. 


E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 

N. Y¥. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 








A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $400,000.00 





~ e 
The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 
Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 








FRED. S. JAMES 


1819 


Paris 


CHICAGO 





General Fire Assurance Co. 


Carroll L. DeWitt 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


1807 


London 
AGENCY SUPERINTENDENTS 


123 William Street 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


1838 


Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 


Paris 


Eagle. Star & British Dominions Ins. Ca. 


P. A. Cosgrove 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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| BROKERS’ ACTIVITIES | 








PUBLISHING A PAPER 


Rathbone Office to Issue “‘The Daily 
Indemnity” for Office 
Personnel 








A new insurance newspaper has made 
its initial entry into the field, called 
“The Daily Indemnity.” It will be “pub- 
lished by, for and in the interests of 
the Rathbone Organization,” and an edi- 
torial goes on at some length to explain 
that it is without motive and beyond 
the influence of “predatory interests.” 
terests.” 

The first editorial reads as follows: 
“Greeting. With charity toward all 
The Daily Indemnity makes its initial 
appearance in the field of insurance 
journalism. It appears without mes- 
sage and with no apparent reason for 
its existence. It knows of no evils to 
combat, it has no knowledge of how to 
g0 about combatting such evils as will 
furnish a target for ambitious com- 
batters. No, the ‘Daily Indemnity’ 
seems to have but little excuse for its 
intrusion but it has come to stay; it 
will force itself on a number of readers 
who at times will regret having read 
it; it will give wide publicity to fads 
and foibles of heretofore unnoticed 
geniuses and will make itself generally 
objectionable.” 

ok ok “” 


W. F. Murphy Makes Change 
W. F. Murphy, one of the best known 
of the younger insurance men, and who 
has had extensive experience in the 
metropolitan and Jersey City field, has 
gone with King, Alley & Lawrence as 
solicitor, 
om + a 
Urges Leasehold Insurance 
James J. Hoey, second vice-president 
of the Continental, has issued a cir- 
cular to insurance brokers saying that 
every business concern occupying leased 
property should protect itself by carry- 
ing leasehold insurance. The rate for 
leasehold insurance is the same as the 
building rate. In leasehold insurance 
the 80 per cent clause is required if 
the insurance policy does not provide 
for a gradual reduction of one-twelfth 
of the yearly profit for each month the 
insurance has been in force from the in- 
ception of-the policy to the date of the 
fire. If this reduction is made no co- 
insurance clause is required. Mr Hoey 
gives sample forms and some valuable 
data about labor and other costs. 
* * * 


Beidler and Bookmyer Incorporate 

The Philadelphia brokerage firm of 
Beidler & Bookmyer established thirty- 
two years ago, has been incorporated, 
Edwin Bookmyer is president mB 
Mc?ieil is treasurer, and A. H,. Edgar 
secretary. 

oo * * 
Victory Agent 

Ten Broeck & Co. have beer 
agents of the Victory in 


TT. mh. 
appointed 
Jersey City. 


Would mension Bond 


To lessen automobile accidents in 
Massachusetts, a bill has been intro- 
duced in the legislature requiring that 
all operators of automobiles pass a writ- 
ten examination on the traffic rules and 
undergo a practical test of fitness. 
Svery owner would be required to file 
a bond in the sum of $6,000. The state 
officials have declined to recommend a 
state indemnity company. 





The monthly meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Association will be held on Febru- 
ary 5, and will be designated ‘“Presi- 
dents’ night.” Dr. Frank Crane and 


others will talk. 





Newark Salvage 
Corps" Premiums 


AGENCY INCOMES GOING UP 


O’Gorman & Young Growing Rap- 
idly; Company Wrote $1,540,- 
083 in Six Months 








The Newark Underwriters Protective 
Association has issued its statement of 
Newark premiums during the first six 
months of 1919. They total $1,540,083. 
Of the Home Office agencies the Ameri- 
can led with $48,172; Newark, $39,876; 


Firemen’s, $34,597. The Price agency 
of the L. & L. & G. reported $39,972. 


O'Gorman & Young are going ahead 
fast, their writings being: Hartford, 
$27,068; Phoenix of London, $22,399; 
London Assurance, $11,886; New York 


Underwriters Agency, $18,602; Norwich 
Union, $8,127; Delaware Underwriters, 
$10,813; Fire Association, $8,042; St. 
Paul, $12,651; Mechanics and Traders, 
$7,567; Rhode Island, $10,634; Nether- 
lands, $5,500; Urbaine, $5,403; National 


of Paris, $1,233; $6,704; 
Atlas, $8,047. 
Jos. M. 


Globe & Rutgers, 


Assurance, 


Byrne & Co., reported: 
$4,955; Connecticut, 


$5,862; Norwich Union, $6,708; Fire As- 
sociation, $8,600; Queen, $17,278; Na- 
tional, $17,336; Home, $39,081; Spring- 
field, $13,492; North British, $10,832; 
Palatine, $9,074; Pennsylvania, $2,211; 
Union, $2,278. 

Lippman & Lowry reported: Stand 


ard of N. J., $1,730; 
$6,570; Royal, $18,982; American Eagle, 
$3,528; American Eagle, $5,244; Agri- 
cultural, $5,244 Caledonian-A merican, 
$1,443; Concordia, $5,898; Scottish 
Underwriters, $1,810; Westchester, $9,- 
291; Home F. & M., $3,423; New Zea- 


Fidelity-Phenix, 


land, $2,176; Firemen’s Underwriters, 
$4,081. 
Lyon & Lyon wrote $44,525 for the 


Niagara; and Charles Dodd, $19,566 for 
the Royal. 


Reports from other agencies of more 


than $20,000 premiums follows: Great 
American, $28,905, through John 
Fischer; L. & L. & G., $29,695, through 


T. W. Griffith Co.; Continental, $20,839, 
through Guerin & Williams; Globe & 


Rutgers, $24,168, through J. L. Hahn; 
National Liberty, 25,127, through 


George C. Plume; and National, $23,664, 
through Ross M. Wickham Co. 





Captain E. C. Fester, of ester, Foth- 
ergill & Hartung, New York, has been 
seriously ill for some time, but has now 
quite retovered. 








BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination, of real S-E-R-V-1-C-E 
with this Quality Protection: 
N. B. & M.-Royal-Orient Prov, Wash- 
Niagara -Cont. Hartford - Northern- 
Glens Falls-Fire Assoc-Home. 
CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 

















INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 





United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 

















London ° Lancashire 


Hire Insurance Co. Wd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 























Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 


Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U.S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. Mar. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 











National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1919, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
INE I Ge Dis auikcic crctekonneinte6escstersecnzcencenases $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 

SEEVO, TOG GUNG ce cvcccscescsccccccssccscccecsveeveesoses 12,099,026.56 
Unsettled Losses and other ClaimS..............sssccesccceseees 2,639,627.17 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities ..............e.+e0 ° 4,518,138.12 
Total Assets January 1, 1919........ sien . . -$21,256,791.85 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 

















Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


REINSURANCE 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


THE YORKSHIR tied 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mar. 
FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. HARRY F. WANVIG, Branch Secretary. 
Assets, $2,144,572.69 Surplus, $1,023,469.75 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 





METROPOLITAN  ..cceccccceceeee Willard S. Brown & Co. .......New York, N. Y. 
PACIFIC COAST ....scceeeee ecoceMcClure Kelly ...cccccccccccccoces San Francisco, Cal. 
CAROLINA-VIRGINIA ..... ebterre BR. BUN .ccvcovcceccese «.e- Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN — ..cccocccese 2, Dargan Be TOME cicccccctdcceccce Atlanta, Ga. 

LA. & MISSISSIPPI ........00. Sees Gh. SAD ccccicnescctcctacouns New Orleans, La. 




















F. H. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


far Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & COQ. 
PHILADELPHIA 


. GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


HAWLEY, Pres. 
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Changes In Insurance District 








Home Buys 95 William Street and 57 Maiden Lane; 
National Liberty Sells Its Building; Insurance 
Interests Acquire 92 William Street 








Negotiations by which the Home In- 
surance Company acquires the fourteen- 
story building at 95 William Street, 
and the four-story structure at 57 Maid- 
en Lane were closed this week. The 
William Street building is a substantial 
structure, backing up on the Maiden 
Lane plot, on which the Home will 
doubtless build and join the two build- 





ings in the rear. The William Street 
building was held around $1,200,000. 
The National Liberty has sold its 
building at William and Cedar Streets 
and has not announced any new loca- 
tion. It was held at about $1,000,000 
The twelve-story structure, 92 Wil- 
liam Street, has been sold to insurance 
interests, The plottage is about 4,500 
feet and $800,000 was asked for it. 
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Great American 


Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$105,437,708.58 
@TATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1919 


$5,000,000.00 


et lk FOR Py OTHER LIABILITIES 


15,231,512.92 


NET SURPLUS 


10,61 9,509.09 
30,851, ‘O22. O I* 


"Includes $134, ee Excess Deposit in Canada 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3lst, 1918 


United States Government Liberty Loan bonds owned 
by the Company exceed its entire capital stock of 
$5,000,000—a striking indication of true patriotism 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H, SAGE, Gen’! Mar. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 

Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
| {*Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen'l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Aats. 
15 William Street, New York City 




















Greater Capacity for Local Agents 





Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 
of insurance beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
80 Maiden nage 1615 California St. 114 Sansome St. 107 8. Fifth St. 
NEW YOR DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
Bl 302 West Superior St. 263 St. James St. 23 Lead all St. 
DETROIT te DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


The Best there is in Insurance Service 
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Crum & Forster had a lease on space 
at 95 William Street, running to 1925. 
The firm occupies practically all of the 
first eight floors. By their arrangement 
with the Home they have until the com- 
pletion of their new building at John 
and William streets, to move out. The 
new building is supposed to be ready 
May 1 next. At present it is being held 
up by a strike of bricklayers. 

Russell, Scott & Ziegler are going to 
50-54 John Street, May 1, where they 
leased the ground floor. The lease of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, fortunately for them, runs into 
1921. The Home’s lease of its space 
on Cedar Street has four years to run. 


Built for Printers 

Ninety-five William Street was orig- 
inally a seven-story building erected by 
Black Brothers, printers, Two stories 
were added and later five stories more. 
The building was heavily constructed 
to hold machinery and presses. The 
North- River Insurance Company ac- 
quired it and sold to Julius Kiser in 
1912 for about $1,000,000, a certified 
check being given in payment. Kiser 
traded it to Adolph Lewisohn, whose 
estate is now the seller. There are 
about 56,000 feet space in number 95 
and 57 Maiden Lane is on a small city 
lot. With the two properties the Home 
might, by building in wfaiden Lane, ac- 
quire some 90,000 feet. There has been 
active inquiry for the Seabury Build- 
ing, 59-61 Maiden Lane, next to num- 
ber 57. 

At 95 William Street are located the 
Capital Fire, Merchants’ Fire Lloyd’s, 
Nassau-Dutchess Fire, New Jersey Fi- 
delity & Plate Glass, New Zealand In- 
surance, North River and United States 
Fire, besides Crum & Forster, Russell, 
Seott & Ziegler and numerous brokers 
and adjusters. 


Other Deals 


Number 92 William Street has been 
sold to a real estate operator who 
promptly resold to important insurance 
interests. This is a 12-story building 
put up about 1898. Hach floor has about 
3,000 feet net. 

At the office of the National Liberty 
nobody would say what the company’s 
plans are. The building has been sold 
and the company has other locations 
under consideration, This company has 
had several other downtown locations, 
4 Wall Street, 175 Broadway, 179 Broad- 
way and the present one. The building 
is narrow and not suited to the com- 
pany’s ‘needs. It may vacate by May 1. 
A large downtown real estate office 
said this week that it has applications 
for over 500,000 square feet of space in 
the insurance and financial district. 
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SUBURBAN CHANGE 





F. F. Richardson Gets New Bruns- 
wick—John Neil Now Asso- 
ciated With Him 


John Neill, for the past year with 
the Scottish Union & National in the 
Hartford office, is now associated with 
General Agent F. F. Richardson as spe- 
cial agent and office manager in this 
city. Mr. Richardson has been general 
agent for the Detroit Fire & Marine, 
the Michigan Fire & Marine and the 
State Insurance Company, of Liverpool, 
since July, 1918. Commencing as of 
January, 1920, he is also representing 
the New Brunswick Fire Insurance Co. 
for the entire New York Suburban 
Field. 

Before becoming a general agent, Mr, 
Richardson was a local agent at Port 
Richmond, Staten Island. Prior to that 
he had a good deal of Home Office ex- 
perience with the North British & Mer- 
cantile and the Niagara. He was with 
each company for about twelve years, 
and while with the Niagara was a coun- 
terman. 


NEXT AGENTS’ CONVENTION 


Los Angeles Circularizing Country 
In Effort to Secure 1920 
Convention 





All the publications are receiving let- 
ters from the Pacific Coast asking them 
to boost Los Angeles as the place for 
the next convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. One 
from the Los Angeles Fire Insurance 
Exchange gives four reasons for hold- 
ing the convention there: First, it will 
bring about greater co-operation be- 
tween the East and West; second, it 
will bring home to the West what the 
Easterners are doing in National Asso- 
ciation work; third, no national associa- 
tion can neglect the Coast and Rocky 
Mountain region; fourth, no convention 
has ever been held on the Const. 


“Flu” Hits Chicago 
Chicago, Jan. 28.—All of the big of- 
fices in Chicago have been hard hit by 
the “flu,” with from 30 to 40 per cent 
of the employes absent on account of 
illness in some cases. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 











American Company Heads 
Meet Tonight to Organize for 
Development of Marine Market 


One of the most important confer- 
ences of insurance company executives 
in the history of the business will be 
held at the Union Club, New York, to- 
night. The invited guests are repre- 
sentatives of American companies, the 
invitation having been signed by Wil- 
liam B. Clark, A. W. Damon, Henry 
Evans, Edward Milligan, Charles G., 
Smith, H. A. Smith and E. G. Snow, 
presidents respectively of the Aetna, 
Springfield, Continental, Phoenix, Great 
American, National and Home. The 
subject to be discussed is an organiza- 
tion for the expansion of American 
marine insurance, the perfecting of hull 
and reinsurance plans, a closer relation 
between American shipping and Ameri- 
can insurance, and pending legislation 
at Washington. The invitation to the 
meeting follows: 

“The investigation of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House of Representa- 
tives, developed the fact that of the 
total marine insurance originating in 
the United States at least two-thirds is 
controlled by non-admitted foreign 
companies, or by the branch offices of 
admitted eompanies, and only one-third 
by American companies. 

“The Congressional Committee and 
the Shipping Board have determined 
that there shall be an American marine 
insurance market sufficiently large to 
take care of American requirements, 
recognizing that this is necessary if 
the United States is to succeed in the 
development of its foreign trade. They 
think this insurance should be taken 
care of by American insurance com- 
panies, and the Sub-Committee has sub- 
mitted plans, which they suggest as a 
basis for the American companies to 
organize for that purpose. These plans 
consist of, first, a hull plan to take care 
of all vessels operating under the 
American flag, and second, a cargo re- 
insurance plan to take care of excess 
lines of American companies, copies of 
which are enclosed. 

“There is at present a large fund 
under the control of the Shipping Board, 
in which all the Shipping Board vessels 
are insured. The Government has ex- 
pressed a desire to retire from the in- 
surance business as far as possible and 
turn it over to American companies. 
However, if this cannot be done, this 
fund will probably be extended to cover 
vessels under private American owner- 
ship and cargoes of American mer- 
— as well as Shipping Board ves- 
sels. 

“This Congressional Sub-Committee 
will be in New York January 30 to meet 
4 representative group of American in- 
surance men to discuss the situation. 

“The undersigned are arranging an 
informal dinner to be held at the Union 
Club, 5th Avenue and 51st Street, New 
York City on Friday evening, January 
30th, at seven o’clock, and invite you 
to attend: it is very urgent you be pres- 
ent. To facilitate making the necessary 
arrangements, will you kindly use the 
— envelope in making your re- 

oT 
Plan for a Reinsurance Exchange to 

Take Care of Excess Cargo Lines 
1. PARTICIPATION— 

Any American owned company 
authorized to write marine insur- 
ance should be invited to partici- 


pate, such participation to be carried 
net. 
MEMBERSHIP— 
a—Ceding companies. 
b—Non-ceding companies. 
3. EXPENSES— 

Expenses incidental to the opera- 
tion of the reinsurance agreement 
to be borne by all members in pro- 
portion to the percentage of rein- 
surance assumed by each under the 
agreement. 

4. TERRITORY— 

The agreement to cover all cargo 
business bound to or from the 
United States or between ports and 
places in the United States. 

5. MANAGEMENT— 

The general supervision and man- 
agement of the reinsurance ex- 
change to be lodged in a committee 
of nine, chosen from among the 
underwriting managers of the ced- 
ing members, said committee to 
have power to make rates, forms 
and conditions under which the 
business shall be accepted. 

A manager selected by said com- 
mittee to direct the affairs of the 
exchange under its supervision and 
direction. 

6. CESSIONS— 

The ceding company to be bound 
to cede its first excess over its net 
capacity or the net capacity of the 
group of companies with which it 
is affiliated. The amount a com- 
pany is allowed to cede into the 
pool to be the proportion its par- 
ticipation bears to the total partici- 
pation of the ceding companies; 
that is, if a company’s participation 
in the pool is $25,000, the total par- 
ticipation of the ceding companies 
is $250,000, and the total capacity 
of the pool due to the participation 
of ceding and non-ceding companies 
$1,000,000, said company to be al- 
lowed to cede into the _ pool 
25/250ths of $1,000,000, or $100,000. 


Suggested Advantages Resulting From 
the Plan 


(1) It has been suggested that this 
plan is the best method, first, to keep 
premiums on excess lines in this coun- 
try, and second, to provide ready relief 
in the case of excess liability for its 
members, thereby encouraging insur- 
ance companies authorized to write 
marine insurance and the organization 
of new companies to engage in the re- 
insurance business. 

(2) The reason for providing for 
two classes of participating companies 
—ceding and non-ceding—is that many 
companies authorized to write marine 
insurance, which are unable to go to 
the expense of employing a _ skilled 
marine underwriter, the number of 
such underwriters in this country be- 
ing very limited, and employing a com- 
plete staff for operating a marine de- 
partment, would be willing to take a 
participation in such an agreement, pro- 
viding for an enormous spread of busi- 
ness written and supervised by experi- 
enced underwriters, which should pro- 
duce profit. 

(3) It has been suggested that the 
advisory committee under this plan 
have power to make rates, forms and 
conditions under which business will 
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Auto Insurance Merit Rating 


Someone has raised the question as to whether we are not 
“cutting rates” by offering a merit rating discount on auto collision 
insurance for pleasure cars equipped with bumpers. 


The answer is an emphatic NO. 


The refinement of a rating schedule by means of credits for merit 
and penalties for demerit, if fairly applied, is not rate cutting but 


Since bumpers greatly minimize the loss from collision, we 
offer a rate discount.for cars so equipped and we also charge a 
correspondingly higher rate for collision insurance on pleasure autos 


In other words, we reward the foresight of car owners who take 
such precautions afid we penalize the careless and indifferent who 
fail to take reasonable precautions. 


If this policy of discrimination against careless car owners and 
on the other hand meeting careful folks halfway is “cutting rates,” 
then our judgment is open to criticism, not otherwise. 


We invite inquiries from agents and brokers who approve of 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. 


1 South William Street, New York 
Phone Hanover 6930 


MARITIME UNDERWRITING AGENCY, Ine. 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President 
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MARINE COURSE AT COLUMBIA 





Series of Lectures to Be Given Dur- 
ing Spring Term—Prominent 
Men to Speak 





A course in marine insurance has 
been added to the curriculum of the 
extension department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and classes will begin with the 
opening of the second semester in Feb- 
ruary. The series of lectures is under 
the direction of Ralph H. Blanchard, 
instructor in insurance in the School of 
Business, and classes will be held every 
Thursday evening from 5:30 to 7:10 in 
the School of Journalism building. 

The course was planned with the co- 
operation of several of the foremost un- 
derwriters in the city, including W. H. 
McGee, S. D. McComb, H. A. Mullins, 
average adjuster for Frank B. Hall & 
Co.; William D. Winter, third vice- 
president of the Atlantic Mutual; Car- 
roll E. Robb, manager of the automo- 
bile department of the Columbia, and 
George A. Kurz, assistant cashier of the 
National City Bank. Mr. Winter lec- 
tured last year on marine insurance at 
the downtown branch of the New York 
University and has written a book cov- 
ering the fundamentals of the business. 
He was unable to continue his work 
with that institution last fall on ac- 
count of the pressure of other business. 

The dates and subjects of the fifteen 


be accepted by the reinsurance ex- 
change. Such an arrangement, it has 
been suggested, will have a tendency to 
stabilize rates, since a member would 
not be likely to take business at a cut 
rate, in view of the fact that if he is 
caught with an excess line he will have 
to reinsure the same with the exchange 
at the full rate. The advisory com- 
mittee, on the other hand, would be 
compelled to keep rates as low as pos- 
sible consistent with good underwriting 
because of the competition with foreign 
markets. 


25 
lectures to be given at Columbia this 
spring are as follows: 

Feb. 5—Fundamentals, Mr. Blanchard, 

Feb. 12—Insurance Carriers, Mr. 
Blanchard. 

Feb. 19—Ship Construction and Ma- 
rine Insurance Hazards, Mr. McComb. 

Feb 26—The Contract, Mr. Blanch- 
ard. 

March 4—The Contract (continued), 


Mr. Blanchard. 
March 11—The Contract (concluded), 
Mr. Blanchard. 


March 18—Cargo Underwriting, Mr. 
Winter. 

March 25—Hull Underwriting, Mr. 
Winter. 

April 8—Freight Underwriting, Mr. 
Winter. 

April 15—Automobile Underwriting, 
Mr. Robb. 


April 22—Adjustments 
Mr. Mullins. 

April 29—Adjustments 
Average, Mr. Mullins. 


Total Losses, 


Particular, 


May 6—Adjustments—General Aver 
age, r. Mullins. 

May 13—Agency and Brokerage, Mr. 
McGee. 

May 20—Relation of Marine Insur- 
ance to Banking and Foreign Trade, Mr. 
Kurz. 


South Americans Satisfied 


Hendon Chubb, of Chubb & Son, re- 
turned this week from the conferences 
of the Pan-American Congress at Wash- 
ington. He is a member of the Trans- 
portation Committee and was one of the 
few New York marine insurance men 
who were present. He says that the 
subject of marine insurance was barely 
touched upon, as the representatives of 
the various South American countries 
seemed satisfied with the insurance fa- 
cilities offered them from this country, 
and confined their requests for changes 
and improvements to other details of 
international trade, such as transporta- 
tion, credits and mail service, 
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Voyage Policies on Cargo 
and Other Movables 


By J. E. WITHERS 


Member of Association of Average Adjusters, London, Written in ‘‘ Fair Play’’ 


In a voyage policy there is an implied 
warranty that at the commencement of 
the voyage the ship shall be seaworthy 
for the purpose of the particular adven- 
ture insured (sec. 30, s.s. 1). Where the 
policy attaches while the ship is in port, 
there is also an implied warranty that 
she shail, at the commencement of the 
risk, be reasonably fit to encounter the 
ordirary perils of the port (sec. 39, 
8.8. 2). Where the polciy relates to a 
voyage which is performed in different 
stages, during which the ship requires 
different kinds of or further preparation 
or equipment, there is an implied war- 
ranty that at the commencement of each 
stage the ship is reaworthy in respect 
of such perparation or equipment for 
the purposes of that stage (sec. 39, 
8.8. 3). A ship is deemed to be sea- 
worthy when she is reasonably fit in 
all respects to encounter the ordinary 
perils of the seas of the adventure in- 
sured (sec. 39, s.s. 4). By the above is 
meant that the ship shall be in a fit 
state as to repairs, equipment and crew, 
and in all other respects to perform the 
voyage insured, and to encounter the 
ordinary perils at the time of sailing 
upon it. If the assurance attaches be- 
fore the voyage commences, it is enough 
that the state of the ship be commen- 
surate to the then risk; and if the voy- 
age be such as to require a different 
complement of men, or state of equip- 
ment, in different parts of it, it is enough 
if the vessel be at each stage of the 
navigation in which the loss happens 
properly manned and equipped for it. 
But the assured makes no warranty to 
the underwriters that the vessel shall 
continue seaworthy, or that the master 
or crew shall do their duty during the 
voyage, and their negligence of miscon- 
duct is no defense to an action on the 
policy, when the loss has been immedi- 
ately occasioned by the perils insured 
against (Lord Wensleydale in Commer- 
cial Marine Co. vs. Namaqua Mining 
Co., 1860, 1 M.L.R. 165). A ship is sea- 
worthy if she is sufficiently furnished 
for the service in which she is for the 
present time engaged; therefore, a ship 
much out of repair is seaworthy in har- 
bor, and is protected under the word 
“at.” And as a full complement of men 
is not necessary in harbor, she does not 
cease to be seaworthy for want of a 
crew till she sails on the voyage without 
a crew (Annen vs. Woodman, 1810, 3 
Taunt. 299). In Bouillon vs. Lupton 
(1863, 33 L.J.C. P. 37) a ship was insured 
from Lyons to Galatz; she left Lyons 
fully equipped for the river voyage, but 
witli only a river captain and crew, and 
without her masts, anchors and other 
portions of her tackle which were nec- 
essary for her sea voyage. She could 
not possibly have made the river voyage 
with her masts up and her heavy tackle 
on board, and it was usual in similar 
adventures to take these and other 
things necessary for the sea voyage on 


board at Marseilles. The required addi- 
tions were made at Marseilles. It was 
held, looking to the nature of the voyage 
and to mercantile usage, that the ship 
had complied with the implied warranty 
of seaworthinegs. 

Following the process of evolution 
through which modern commerce has 
passed, the warranty must be made to 
conform to modern exigencies—that is, 
to the rules of convenience which regu- 
late the practice of merchants in re- 
spect to particular voyages (Collins, L. 
J., in the Vortigern, 1899, 8 Asp. M.L.C. 
523). In case of long voyages of cargo- 
carrying steamships it has become the 
practice by reason of the necessity of 
the case for shipowners to divide these 
long voyages into stages for the purpose 
of replenishing their ships with coal, 
and thus as far as practicable comply- 
ing with the warranty of seaworthiness 
which attaches when the ship com- 
menced its voyage. When a question of 
seaworthiness arises either between a 
steamship owner and his underwriter 
upon a voyage policy or between a 
steamship owner and a cargo owner 
upon a contract of affreightment, and 
the underwriter or cargo owner estab- 
lishes that the ship at the commence- 
ment of the voyage was not equipped 
with a sufficiency of coal for the whole 
of the contracted voyage, it lies upon 
the shipowner, in order to displace this 
defense, which is a good one, to prove 
that he had divided the voyage into 
stages for coaling purposes by reason 
of the necessity of the case, and that 
at the commencement of each stage the 
ship had on board a sufficiency of coal 
for that stage—in other words, was sea- 
worthy for that stage—and if he fails 
in this he fails in defeating the issue of 
unseaworthiness which prima facie has 
been established against him. In each 
case it is a matter for proof as to where 
the necessity of the case requires that 
each stage should be (Smith, L. J., in 
the Vortigern, supra). Where several 
distinct stages of navigation involve the 
necessity of a different equipment, that 
equipment must, if the warranty of sea- 
worthiness is to be complied with, be 
furnished before the vessel enters upon 
that subsequent stage of the voyage 
which is supposed to require it (Lord 
Penzance in Quebec Marine Ins, Co. vs. 
Commercial Bank of Canada, 1870, 3 
P.C. 234). 


Term “Seaworthiness” 


The term “seaworthiness” is a rela- 
tive and flexible term, the degree of sea- 
worthiness depending on the position in 
which the vessel may be placed, or on 
the nature of the navigation or adven- 
ture on which the vessel is about to em- 
bark. 
knkowledge of the facts, to insure a ves- 
sel, incapable from her size or construc- 
tion of being brought up to the ordi- 
nary standard of seaworthiness, the im- 
plied warranty must be taken to be lim- 
ited to the capacity of the vessel, and 
will be satisfied if she is made as sea- 
worthy as she is capable of being made 
(Cockburn, C. J., in Curgess Vs. Wick- 
ham, 1863, 33 L. J. Q.B. 17). A mere 
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capacity of performing the voyage and 
earning the premium is not sufficient 
to constitute seaworthiness. Maritime 
adventures are ordinarily entered into 
with a view to carry them out success- 
fully, in order to earn profit, and they 
are attended with more or less risk, 
even when everything is put in the state 
in which it ought to be for such an ad- 
venture. If such an adventure is in- 
sured, the underwriters, when fixing the 
rate of premium, consider what will be 
the risk if the ship be put in the state 
in which she ought to be put on begin- 
ning such an adventure; but what that 
state is, must depend on the whole na- 
ture of the adventure. The assured 
warrants that she shall be put in that 
state, but he warrants no more. Sea- 
worthiness is relative to the nature of 
the adventure in every respect. It is 
always permitted to give intrinsic evi- 
dence to apply a written contract, and 
show what was the subject matter to 
which it refers. When the stipulations 
in the contract are expressed in terms 
which are to be understood, as logicians 
say, not simpliciter, sed secundum quid, 
the extent and the obligation cast upon 
the party may vary greatly, according 
to what the parol evidence shows the 
subject matter to be; but this does not 
contradict or vary the contract; for ex- 
ample, in a demise of a house, with a 
covenant to keep it in tenantable repair, 
it is legitimate to inquire whether the 
house be an old one in St. Giles’ or a 
new palace in Grosvenor Square, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the ten- 
ant has complied with his covenant; for 
that which would be repair in a house 
of the one class is not so when applied 
to a house of the other; the terms of 
the stipulation are to be understood, not 
simpliciter, but secundum quid (Black- 
burn, J., in Burgess vs. Wickham, 
supra). Neither the ignorance nor in- 
nocence of the insured will avail him 
against a breach of the implied war- 
ranty of seaworthiness; however inno- 
cent the assured may be, and however 
cautiously he may have acted, the un- 
derwriter is equally innocent, and the 
implied warranty must and ought to 
have its effect (Lee vs. Beach, N.P. 
1762, 1 Park Ins. 8th Ed. 468). 

If the warranty be not complied with, 
then, subject to any express provision 
in the policy, the insurer is discharged 
from liability as from the date of the 
breach of warranty, but without preju- 
dice to any liability incurred by him be- 
fore that date (sec. 33, s.s. 3). The 
policy is avoided or not, where the im- 
plied warranty attaches, according as 
the warranty is broken or not, quite in- 
dependently of whether the loss is or is 
not connected with the breach of war- 
ranty (Montague Smith, J., in Lane vs. 
Nixon, 1866, L.R. 1 C.P. 412). The war- 
ranty, if broken, exempts the under- 
writers from loss by fire or pirates, or 
any other damage, though in no way 
referable to the unseaworthiness itself. 
—“Fairplay.” 





FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Commercial Bodies in New York 
Seek to Acquaint Members 
With Marine Insurance 





Insurance protection was considered 
at a meeting of commercial organiza- 
tions held in New York, the object of 
Which was to seek a standard for Amer- 
‘can export practice. The conference 
Strongly urges shippers clearly to un- 
derstand the provisions of their insur- 
ance protection on all foreign sales, ir- 
respective of the general terms used 
thereon, and says: 

In almost all cases it should be pos- 
sible, when ‘making Jshipments by 
steamer, to obtain insurance cover giv- 
Ing full protection from primary ship- 
ping point to designated sea port de- 
lvery, and/or foreign port delivery. As 
ordinary marine insurance under F. P. 
A. conditions, i. e., free of particular 
average, gives no protection against de- 
terioration and/or damage to the mer- 
chandise itself while in transit, when 


caused by the recognized standards at- 
tending such risks, shippers should en- 
deavor in all cases to obtain insurance 
under W. P. A. (S, P. A.) conditions, 
i. e., with particular average (subject 
to particular average), when in excess 
of the customary franchise of 3 per 
cent to 5 per cent. Under such form 
of insurance, underwriters will be called 
upon to pay claims for damages when 
these exceed the stipulated franchise.” 

The conference points out that inas- 
much as fees for consular invoices and 
similar items are arbitrary charges fixed 
by foreign governments, they are not 
included in the terms of C. & F. or C. 
I. F. quotations, and it is part of the 
duty of the buyer to meet them. 





MARINE NOTES 


Capt. Sawyer Back From Bermuda 

Capt. Charles M. Sawyer, of the Me- 
Gee office, has returned from Bermuda, 
where he went in connection with the 
loss of the “Lewis H. Goward,” which 
went in leaking. The cargo was taken 
out, and it took about two months to 
get the ship in repair. In the mean- 
time, the coal cargo had become heat- 
ed, and it was necessary for Captain 
Sawyer to sell it there. The schooner 
“N. E. Turner,” a derelict, carrying to- 
bacco and lumber, which had been 
picked up at sea, leaking badly, and 
taken to Bermuda, will be sold there at 
auction, 











Third Battle of the “Marne” 

The third battle of the Marne was 
fought on January 24 of this year off 
the coast of Panama, and the object of 
attack was carried with what will prob- 
ably be a fairly heavy loss to several 
marine underwriting houses in New 
York. The “Marne” on this occasion 
was not the historically famous river 
in France, but a United States Shipping 
Board steamer bearing that name which 
was en route from New York to Mel- 
bourne with an 8,000 ton cargo of gen- 
eral merchandise. When near Panama 
an explosion on board caused a fire 
which in turn ignited the oil in the 
fuel bunkers, and it was found neces- 
sary to abandon the vessel. To prevent 
the burning steamer from coming in 
contact with any other ship, she was 
fired upon by a UnitedStates submarine, 
and sank in thirty feet of water after 
fifty-four three-inch shells had struck 
her. Most of the coverage on the cargo 
is reported to have been placed origi- 
nally in this market. 





Sugar Season Here 

With the sugar underwriting season 
in full swing, marine agencies are kept 
busy considering the large risks offered 
in the local market. Like cotton, sugar 
is written in immense quantities and is 
subject to peculiar hazards, so that the 
rate schedule is not subject to the same 
violent fluctuations that the ordinary 
special risk business is. Many under- 
writers, therefore, are hoping to start 
the year with a sizeable profit reserve 
before the sugar season comes to a 
close. Most of the business is written 
on shipments from the West Indies to 
Atlantic ports. Sugar going to Europe 
is sent direct from the islands and is 
covered there by agents from the United 
States or foreign countries. 





“Port of New York Annual” 

A complete and comprehensive vol- 
ume devoted to the maritime interests 
of the port of New York has recently 
been published by Alexander R. Smith, 
editor of the Marine News, and formerly 
superintendent of the Maritime Ex- 
change and first secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Port Authorities. 
The “Annual,” embracing more than 400 
pages, contains statistical tables show- 
ing the value of imports and exports at 
this port, how they compare with other 
leading world ports, tonnage of ship- 




















AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Merchant Marine House New York City 
South William and Beaver Streets 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Insurance Exchange 


Chicago, Il. 

















Telephone Hanover 2054 Established 1898 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 
Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO - - 45 Wall St. NEW YORK 

















Cable Address “LaBoyt” Established 1900 


LA BOYTEAUX & CO., Inc. 


82 BEAVER ST. Insurance Brokers NEW YORK 


Act as representatives of the insured in all matters pertaining to the 
placing of insurance and collection of losses. The service offered 
is efficient, trustworthy and prompt. We invite submission 
of your problems as well as your orders. 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 








Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- THE Re ee = 
ne 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND LONDON, ENG. coal 
BND ccccccccccccccccesocoesces 
Surplus United States Statement....$ 461,101 Surp 
Surplus Home Office Statement...... 11,777,022 THE ae — FIRE 


LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Surplus United States State- 
OO $562,916 
Surplus Home Office Statement .$7,433,611 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORE, N. Y. 


$230,150 

APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 

3 So. William St. NEW YORK 
AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 























ping entering and leaving the harbor, 
character of the leading industries of 
New York, history of the port, the laws 
and regulations governing its shipping, 
location and occupants of piers, light 
erage, anchorage and towage limits, coal 
bunkering piers, and other features of 
value to shipping and insurance men. 
This, the first edition of the “Port of 
New York Annual,” also includes one 
chapter devoted to the interests of ma- 
rine insurance. 


REINSURANCE 
BROKER 


W. B. BEATTIE 


1 King William Street 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Fire and Marine Re-insurance 
operated with leading British 
Companies. 


Off to Miami 


Frank Hough Osborn, of F. H. & C. R. 
Osborn, is leaving this week for Miami, 
Fla., where he intends to spend the next 
three months enjoying the pleasures of 
that winter resort. However, so not to 
forget the marine market entirely, he 
will make flying trips to the New York 
office three or four times during that 
period. 


Correspondence invited. 











L. E. Cate Dead 
Lester E. Cate, executive special 
agent of the Importers’ & Exporters’ In- 
surance Company, died suddenly in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on January 23. The 
funeral was held from his former home 
in New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Plan of New Bureau 
Explained in Detail 
FOR STOCK COMPANIES ONLY 


Central Body Open to All Others; 
Objects of Main and Con- 
stituent Units 


Much credit is due the Reorganization 
Committee of the bureau, which had in 
charge the difficult work of preparing 
an entirely new plan of operation, fol- 
lowing the organization of the National 
Council on Workmen’s Compensation, 
Member companies represented on this 
committee were the United States Cas 
ualty, United States Fidelity & Guar 
anty, Aetna Life, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, Continental Casualty, Tray 
elers, Royal Indemnity and the Ocean. 

The Reorganization Committee met 
again January 28 and the bureau Janu 
ary 29. The National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents was asked 
to meet with the bureau members. It 
is proposed that under the new plan of 
operation it will be made possible for 
the agents and the bureau to co-operate 
more fully than in the past. 

But little has been heard in criticism 
of the proposed new constitution, which 
is now in the hands of member com 
panies. It is sufficiently broad to take 
in all casualty and surety organizations 
that may wish to enter into the pro 
posed plan of unity. The plan provides 
for a central or national bureau, to con- 
stitute a forum and a service organiza- 
tion for stock companies only. Other 
stock company bureaus might join it as 
“constituent organizations.” Each such 
section would be self-governed and act 
independently in its own field. 

The sections might make use of the 
bureau in some of the following ways: 
Renting (common quarters), telephone 
exchange, multigraphing, printing (pos 
sibly), supplies, accounting, library, re 
serve stenographers, actuarial statisti 
cal, engineering and legal departments, 
branch bureaus and meeting rooms, 

Field Divided 

So far the constitutions of the pro- 
posed central bureau and three constitu 
ent organizations have been prepared 
and are in the hands of thé present bu 
reau member companies, The field has 
been divided into three parts: compen 
sation and employers’ liability, automo 
tive, and public liability other than au 
tomotive. The national bureau would 
be taken entirely out of the compensa- 
tion field. 

It is pointed out that this arrange- 
ment makes the bureau a stable organi- 
zation. Difficulties with a constituent 
organization would not in general affect 
the bureau at all. A member might re- 
sign from one without losing member- 
ship in another, This makes it possible 
to have a large membership and it would 
not be necessary to have many meet- 
ings of the central bureau. Most sub- 
jects will be handled by sections or 
standing boards composed of execu 
tives. The technical committees will 
be the appointees of the boards. 

National Bureau’s Field 

The objects of the national bureau are 
laid down as follows: 

1. To promote co-operation, where legal, 
among casualty and surety companies and 
fire and marine companies writing auto- 
motive insurance, 

2. To provide a ferum for the discussion 
and decision, where legal, of questions of 
common interest to such companies 

%. To provide, in the interest of efficiency 
and economy, a central organization which 
shall be available on request for the indi- 
vidual use of its constituent organizations 
and for general use in connection with 
matters of common interest. The so-con- 
ditioned activities of the National Bureau 
may, where legal, be: 

a. The collection and analysis of ex- 
perience. 
(Continued on Page 29) 








Liability Rating 
Fully Explained 


HOW REVISION WAS EFFECTED 


Payroll Exposure $2,250,000,000; 
How New Manual Influences 
Rates in Various States 


So that those who handle the new 
liability manual may know how the rate 
revision was carried on, the actuarial 
department of the Bureau has made this 
explanation: 

“This revision represents a forward 
step in the development of employers’ 
liability rates. As a basis employers’ 
liability experience for policy years 1913- 
1916 inclusive was available. The total 
payroll exposure represented was ap- 
proximately »2,250,000,000. This is per- 
haps the largest volume of experience 
for employers liability conditions ever 
compiled. 

“The Committee adopted in general 
the same plan of manual making which 
is used in the construction of workmen’s 
compensation rates. All the employers’ 
liability experience was combined by 
manual classifications. This experience 
was then used to establish basic em- 
ployers’ liability pure premiums. In this 
work the greatest care was exercised 
to give individual consideration to clas- 
sifications involving unique hazards and 
numerous State exceptional pure pre- 
miums were selected. 

Differentials 

“Following the selection of pure pre- 
tiiums, State differentials were obtained 
by the method known as ‘experience 
differentials’ which involve a compari- 
son of actual State experience with the 
mass experience used for the determi- 
nation of basic pure premiums. These 
differentials for the States for which 
rates have been projected are as fol- 
lows: 


State Differential 
pS ee re rarer 95 
District of Columbia..... .60 
NEMO.» suites anidntioaenaie.e .60 
RG a Cale ee es wis 95 
PGND, Ssiwaeknkereesin 95 
NE ee evn newiarae 1.25 
NOTtCR CATOMMA ......00 1.15 
South Carolina .......... 95 
WRBMIMBION cicisicccccvss 1.00 
NE ew iaite dale cen wie ies 1.00 


“State multipliers were then con- 
structed by combining with these expe- 
rience differentials three factors as fol- 
lows: Increasing cost, $1.15; underes- 
timate of outstanding losses and imma 
turity of experience, 1.05; expense load- 
ing, .43. 

“The increasing cost factor was based 
upon judgment, but the Committee had 
convincing evidence of the necessity for 
this factor and was able to trace the 
tendency in the cost of employers’ lia- 
bility insurance for the period repre- 
sented by the data available for rate- 
making purposes, 

“The underestimate of outstanding 
loss factor was likewise based upon as- 
sumption. However, the Committee had 
definite information concerning the 

(Continued on Page 30) 





SURETY 
BONDS 


“OUR BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY” 





NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, PRESIDENT 
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Will Keep Surety 
Business in Line 


KANSAS DEPARTMENT’S PLANS 


Tells Companies What Can Be Done 
If Agents’ “Code of Ethics” 


In a letter to surety companies, Super- 
intendent of Insurance Frank L. Travis, 
of Kansas, has made clear just how he 
purposes handling the surety business 
in that state. He expects the companies 
to co-operate with the department and 
the Surety Underwriters’ Association of 
Kansas in carrying out the code of eth- 
ics adopted by that body and in the 
drafting of which Superintendent Travis 
was instrumental. There are other 
states in which a program such as that 
laid down in Kansas might be followed 
with benefit to the business. 

The superintendent points out that 
the state association was organized at 
the suggestion of the department and 
that the code of ethics has been signed 
by all the surety general agents in the 
state, and he seeks company support. 
His letter to the companies then pro- 
ceeds: 

“This department purposes seeing to 
it that the surety business in Kansas is 
conducted along the lines laid down in 
the code of ethies. 

“Under -the powers which the super- 
intendent of insurance of Kansas has, 
we purpose to cancel the license of any 
agent violating this code of ethics, 
either by cutting the rate which the 
company has promulgated for the writ- 
ing of its business, or by rebating any 
of the commission that may be due him 
on the business written. 

“It is the opinion of this department 
that we have an undoubted right to in- 
quire into the manner and methods of 
conducting the business of surety insur- 
ance in this state. 

“It is also our opinion that if the 
company can cut the rate 40 per cent 
that the rate is too high or the com- 
pany is in such financial condition that 
they must have money at all hazards, 
and if it is the latter it is the duty of 
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the superintendent of insurance to in- 
quire into and ascertain the financial 
condition of such company. 

“On the other hand, if they are insol- 
vent, and a rate can be cut 40 per cent 
it is too high and under the power which 
the Attorney General states that this 
department has, I propose to fix the rate 
a which bonds are written where a 40 
per cent discount is given at a rate less 
the 40 per cent. 

“It was for the very purpose of clear- 
ing up and getting away from this situa- 
tion that I gave my aid and assistance 
in the formation of the association we 
now have and which for the past two 
months has been working very satisfac- 
torily to everybody concerned. 


Up to Companies 

“The companies, as I understand and 
have been informed, are now getting 
the manual rates, and there is no rebat- 
ing, a condition which I devoutly hope 
will continue, 

“T am asking you to stand back of 
your representative in this state on this 
proposition and to lend him all the aid 
and encouragement a home office can 
lend .its representative in the field. 

“If it is not possible for the company 
to do this, and you are not interested 
in good ethics, good practices, the main- 
tenance of your rates and the abolish- 
ment of rebates, then this department 
will make such rulings as will main- 
tain the most excellent conditions we 
now have in the surety underwriting 
business in this state. I am a firm be- 
liever in the rates promulgated by the 
companies and I see no reason why 
those rates can not be obtained and the 
business dignified and conducted along 
proper business lines. 

“I would like an expression from you 
on this matter.” 


Code of Ethics 


RATES: This association is not 
organized for the purpose of fixing oF 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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“Service, Security and Satisfaction” 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company of Cal. 
Assets over Eighteen Million Dollars 
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Will Open in Washington 


J. L. Humphrey has resigned as sure- 


ty department manager of the Republic 
Casualty and it is understood will open 
an agency in Washington to specialize 


in government contract lines, He was for some time as a special agent. He Writing Business Metropolitan District, Suburban and State of 
vice-president of the Old Equitable was later in charge of the Ocean’s New Jersey 

Surety and later St. Louis representa- Brooklyn branch office, where he _ re- 

tive of the Maryland Casualty. It is mained for five years. Then he en- ONE OF THE LEADERS IN AUTOMOBILE INSURANC E 

also understood that Harry E. Miles, gaged with E. H. Driggs, 382 Court — —_ ——__ — ——__ 
for three years in charge of the con- Street, Brooklyn, as a representative of 

tract bond department of the Hartford- the Employers’ Liability. Mr. Barnes 

Accident & Indemnity, will take the is also the Brooklyn and Long Island 

place formerly held by Mr. Humphrey representative of the Norwich Union 


with the Republic Casualty. Mr. Miles 
is a Boston man and like Mr. Hum- 
phrey used to be a vice-president of the 
Equitable Surety. 


*k * * 
Coming Out in April 


The new disability and double indem William Street, has gone to Central 
nity policy of the Security Mutual will America with a friend to investigate THE <0] 0) .@ 3&4 
be issued in April. import and export conditions there, He 
c= expects to be away about six months. CHICAGO 
INSURANCE CO 
Think Rates Too Low * > CHICAG( AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
While most of the business to be Will Move Next Month 44. STATES 
done at the annual meeting of the _ ‘ agit: , : : , 
, : . ee ie rhe office of Executive Secretary Otis 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Bu- , aos . hast oP ee 
reas in New York this weck was rou- of the Insurance Federation of New 
m y cee York will be removed from New York 


the subject of rates took up con- 
There is a belief among 
health rates must be 


tine, 
siderable time. 
underwriters that 


oO. E. Barnes’ Experience 
O. E. Barnes, who is now principal 
agent for the Norwich Union Indemnity 
in Brooklyn and Long Island for cas- 
ualty lines, was formerly with the Ocean 


Fire for automobile lines. 


* * 
Gone to Central America 


C. D. Secrest, of the agency and brok 
erage department of the Aetna at 100 


to Albany about February 15 


1 Liberty Street New York 





G. A. Goetschius, President 


General Agents 


Leslie W. Winslow, Vice-Pres. 
Phone—John 3291 
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NEW BUREAU EXPLAINED 



































Kk * * 
advanced, and this view has been in- . . (Continued from Page 28) 
tensified by the recurrence of influenza ane ‘On Sick List b. The development and administra **$2.500 FOR $1” 
throughout a large portion of the coun William B. Mann, superintendent of tion of plans for correctly measur 
try the accident and health department of ing hazard 
, “x * the Ocean, has been ill for several days ce, The development and administra To-day See, Write or Phone 
* K , , tion of plans for the prevention of 
HH necidents or other oecurrences that 
Those Who Did the Work increase hazard and thus adversely J.N.S. Brewster & Company, Inc. 
The committee in charge of prepar- Among Those Ill ent pense snveren 
. rm = d. The development and administra 42 CEDAR STREE”’ 7 
ing the new liability rate manual was Superintendent Gregory, of the credit fion of plans for increasing in other 42 CEDA rREET, NEW YORK 
composed of Messrs. Burns and Bond of eine nays , Chiat Ag taligg eee ways the beneficial effects, both di Brewster Building 
the Maryland Casualty, Dr. R.S Keelor 2°Pattment of the Ocean, has been ill rect and indirect, of casualty insur iReowster Smeang) 
of the U. $ Casualty, and Mr Fergu ance and suretyship including such 
~ a asui we 5 \ > , ° activities as the education of agent \] . ] . wie ») : 
son of the U. S. F. & G. ‘ The education of the publie in th hout the new and original Conti- 
‘sk * Piate Glass Men Meet pont-oced and advantages of och nental Automobile Personal Acci- 
The Plate Glass Insurance Exchange casualty insurance and = corpor dent polis td at an annual premit 
; : — suretysl ' 1 ‘ pre m 
Company Name Chosen held its annual meeting January 27. f Th ine: on, on behalf of it 1 ft yt ! who bu Continental 
The Northern Assurance has taken constituent organizations or men Automobile Liability polic It’s a big 
the name Northern Indemnity & Cas bers, of negotiations with insur business getter a: ll only by the 
ualty Company for the casualty running Cause of Variety SS ee ee eee 
mate it proposes putting in the field on The Bankers’ Accident believes in ac The promotion in all other legiti Continental Casualty Co. 
a date yet to be determined. cident and health insurance, but is not mate ways of the interests of stoct 
ia a i 3 ‘ DUES a , . insurance H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
* © unduly prejudiced against accident poli ; 
i cies alone, and that’s why it quotes In Liability Field General Offices, CHICAGO, ILL 
Would Appoint Attorneys : | 
Assemblyman Evans has introduced a *e#ter variety of accident combina For purposes of illustration, assume 
bill at Albany adding a new section to tions than formerly. Many people do that a constituent organization be 
a SEE lags ate not care for health insurance; others formed, known as the National Liability legal, with all other interested rate-making 
se a wie la my authorizing the are not particularly desirable risks. But " ea nce As tiation; it i ie ts uld Se ne ele Deepereen 208 Te 
Industrial Commission to appoint attor-  ‘ sega. ear pa ASSUFANCE ASKOCIALION, ILS ODJECLS WOU tion of rules and rates for all kinds of 
neys to act for claimants remember this, says the company, a poor be: public liability insurar other than auto- 
. ’ health risk is also a poor accident risk. 1. The promotion of co-operation, where motive liability 
kok ox 1, The development and administration, 
‘a —- where legal, of standardized methods for 
Ocean Gains $1,000,000 | carrying on the busine of such liability 
Last year the Ocean Accident & Guar | lines, This shall includ 
antee did approximately $13,000,000 in | > i etic . . me on ee ee 
4 j : e , , erience 
premiums, which is $1,000,000 more b. The development and administra- 
than in 1918. tion of plans for correctly measur- 
Ps ing hazard 
7 = c. The development and application of 
Gilkey Fully Recovered ® ® proper underwriting rules and prae- 
: . tices 
_R. R. Gilkey, of the Surety Associa- 1. Active participation in the work of 
tion, has fully recovered from his re- a pre —e a poe and par- 
ce stad P ete ticularly in the directing of insur- 
ent slight illne SS. ance practice in such ways as to 
os & &£ / A bil C bring this about 
, The regulation of commissions to 
Mi omp ete utomo é OVE'TA é agents and brokers 
‘ ay Change Name £ }. The education of agents 
,; he name of the Norwich Union In- a 1. The education of the publie in the na- 
demnity may be changed now that the . ture and advantages of stock Mability in- 
Norwich Union and the Phoenix Assur- aASUa y ANES OS i amine as al anne ae 
ance have been merged. A name not its members with insurance departments 
embodying the title of either of those _ —_—__——_— ———_——— -— -—--- ———————_—_—— 6. The promotion in all other legitimate 
companies may be chosen as vays of the interests of stock liability in- 
Ts ; » Pei, urance 
“- & 45 John St. 127 Wheaton PI. 
Admission Applied For NEW YORK RUTHERFORD, N. J. Joining National Body 
The Ne ‘ork State Federati as 
The Norwich Union Indemnity has ap- Phone John 1570-3972 Phone Rutherford 1345 The Ne a York State Pe deration has 
plied for admission to Massachusetts made application for membership in the 
and Ohio. — —— Insurance Federation of America 
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Fidelity & Deposit 
Enjoys Good Year 

RESULTS OF ANNUAL ELECTION 

Thomas A. Whelan, New President, 


Long Iinfiuential in Shaping 
Company’s Affairs 








Thomas A. Whelan, the new president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, has long been 
identified with the company. His first 
connection with it was in 1892, when he 
entered the legal department and trav- 
eled in the West settling claims. Mr. 
Whelan was born in Baltimore; his 
father was Thomas Whelan, Jr., lawyer, 
and his grandfather, Thomas Whelan, 
fought in the defense of Baltimore in 
the Battle of North Point in the War 
of 1812. 

Mr. Whelan was educated at Rockhill 
College. He studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, was graduated 
from there and immediately began prac- 
ticing. After he had been with the 
Fidelity & Deposit for about a year he 
was elected a member of the board and 
later was placed on its executive com- 
mittee. He then advanced through the 
offices of fourth, second and first vice- 
president. 

Six new directors have been chosen, 
bringing into the company important 
out-of-town and local interests, including 
those represented by W. Averill Harri- 
man & Co., New York. There aré six 
vacancies on the board, to be filled later. 

The position of chairman of the board 
was created and Van Lear Black elected 
to fill it. Charles R. Miller was ad- 
vanced from second to first vice-presi- 
dent and William Hugh Harris from 
fourth to second. 

Has Successful Year 

The annual report shows splendid re- 
sults. December 31 the Company had 
assets of $11,317,585; reserves $5,968,- 
554, leaving, besides capital stock of 
$3,000,000, a surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $2,348,930, or a clear loss:paying 
power over and above all reserves of 
$5,348 930. 

The Company has charged off $246,669 
in liquidation of its foreign business, 
$74,434 losses on securities sold, $112,- 
885 depreciation in securities, and $50,- 
600 from the book value of its home 
office building; a total of $483,989. In 
addition it has paid $480,000 in divi- 
dends, and has added $124,562 to its 
undivided profits. 

The Fidelity & Deposit Company, with 
one exception, is the oldest surety com- 
pany in the United States. Last year 
premiums exceeded $5,000,000. 


Vice-Presidents Chosen 

Two other new vice-presidents were 
elected, Guy LeRoy Stevick, manager 
of the Company s Pacific Coast business, 
and Robert S. Hart, the present secre- 
tary, who was also re-elected to that 
office. 

Mr. Stevick has been for years the 
representative of the Company in the 
West. He was its counsel in Denver 
and later was in charge of the branch 
office in San Francisco. He made a re- 
markable record in the West and it is 
in reward for this service that he has 
been promoted. He is known as an ex- 
pert surety man, and an organizer of 
ability. 
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The following new directors were 
elected: Richard H. M. Robinson, New 
York, naval architect; vice-president of 
W. Averill Harriman & Co., marine se- 
curities and investment bankers; presi- 
dent of the Merchant Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration; managing director of the Lake 
Torpedo Boat Co., Inc.; vice-president 
of Livermore, Dearborn & Co., Inc., 
steamship managers and operators. 

Donald Symington, president of the 
. H. Symington Corporation, Delaware, 
holding company of all the subsidiary 
concerns of the T. H. Symington Co.; 
vice-president of the National Steel Car 
Co., Limited, Canada; president of the 
Lock Insulator Corporation and member 
of the firm of Symington, Hoffman & 
Co., industrial plant managers and ad- 
visers. 

George 8. Jackson, former member of 
the grain firm of Gill & Fisher and sec- 
ond vice-president of the United States 
Food: Administration Grain Corporation. 

John S. Gibbs, Jr., president of the 
Gibbs Preserving Company, director of 
the Citizens National Bank and The Fi- 
delity Trust Company, and trustee of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Ek. Everett Gibbs, president of the 
Southern Can Company. 

John M. Requardt, former assistant 
attorney-general under Governor Rit- 
chie; associated with Franx Novak, real 
estate, Baltimore; director Drovers & 
Mechanics National Bank and other in- 
terests. 

W. Bladen Lowndes and John S. 
Gibbs, Jr., were elected to the executive 
committee to fill vacancies. Harry C. 
Black was elected to the finance com- 
mittee, to fill a vacancy, and William R. 
Bishop, Richard W. Worthington, Wil- 
liam B. Athey, Frank P. Welsh, John 
G. Yost, Hugh M. Allwood, William A. 
Lauten and Harry M. Hutton were elect- 
ed assistant secretaries. 





Sketches of New Men 


Richard H. M. Robinson, one of the 
new directors, is a naval architect, hav- 
ing graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy with first honors in 
1896. He is a graduate in naval archi- 
tecture and engineering of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. He was in the service 
of the government as naval constructor 
at Cramp’s Shipyards from 1899 to 1902 


and directed the building of the battle- 
ship Connecticut at the New York Navy 
Yard, from 1902 to 1905. He was naval 
constructor with the rank of lieutenant- 
commander and assistant to chief con- 
structor in charge of design and con- 
struction of all ships from 1905 to 1913, 
when he resigned with the rank of na- 
val constructor. 

Donald Symington is one of the sev- 
eral sons of W. Stuart Symington, who 
have been active in Baltimore business 
and financial affairs. Mr. Symington 
had his early training in McCabe’s 
School in Richmond, Va., and was grad- 
uated from Amherst College. Leaving 
college, he spent one year in Florida 
with the Palmetto Phosphate Company 
and then went to Chicago. After pre- 
liminary training in the foundry of T. H. 
Symington & Co., with which his broth- 
ers are associated, he entered the sales 
department of that Company, later was 
made sales manager and continued to 
serve in that capacity till 1911, when he 
went to Rochester, N. Y., to become the 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Company, having direct charge of 
its plant there. He remained in that 
capacity until he entered the army. He 
served in the ordnance department in 
Washington for a time and later went 
to France, his rank that of captain. In 
France he was made a member of the 
staff of the First Army and later was 
given entire charge of supplying it with 
ammunition. Symington returned to 
this country in January, 1119. He aid- 
ed in the reorganization of the T. S. 
Symington Company, made necessary 
by the corporations which had been 
formed under it to manufacture ammu- 
nition, formed the T. H. Symington Cor- 
poration of Delaware, which is the hold- 
ing company of all subsidiary concerns 
of the Company, and of which he is the 
president. He also organized Syming- 
ton, Hoffman & Co. 

Jackson and Gibbs 

George S. Jackson was for years a 
member of the grain firm of Gill & 
Fisher. He continued with this firm 
until the United States Food Adminis- 
tration was organized, when he severed 
his connection with the Company to be- 
come second vice-president of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation. He 
still occupies that position. Mr. Jack- 
son was sent abroad last summer by 
the United States Government in con- 


nection with the food situation in Eu- 
rope. He is identified with many insti- 
tutions in the city, including the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, of which he is 
a director. 

John S. Gibbs, Jr., has been president 
of the Gibbs Preserving Company for 
about four years, succeeding his broth- 
er, the late Rufus Gibbs, in the position. 
Mr. Gibbs is identified with a number 
of institutions in Baltimore, being a di- 
rector of the Citizens National Bank 
and The Fidelity Trust Company, and a 
trustee of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

E. Everett Gibbs is the president of 
the Southern Can Company, a Balti- 
more enterprise. The Company was or- 
ganized in 1901, at which time Mr. Gibbs 
was elected head of the concern, and he 
has occupied the position ever since. 
He is one of the best known business 
men in the city. 

John M. Requardt was assistant at- 
torney-general of the state and is asso- 
ciated with Frank Novak, real estate 
operator in Baltimore. He is the legal 
adviser to Mr. Novak and is a director 
of the Drovers & Mechanics National 
Bank and the Royal Oak Perpetual 
Building Association. He represents the 
interests of George Gunther, Jr., and 
Frank H. Gunther and other large in- 
terests in the city. Mr. Requardt is a 
graduate of the University of Maryland 


(Continued from page 28) 


methods employed in establishing esti- 
mates for employers’ liability insurance 
and was convinced that a factor of this 
character was necessary. 

“The loading for management ex- 
penses, taxes and profit may be analyzed 
in percentages as follows: Acquisition 
cost, 20; administration, 8; inspection, 
3; investigation and adjustment of 
claims, 6 1-2; taxes, 4; profit, 1 1-2. 

“By combining these factors, multi- 
pliers were computed for the various 
States as follows: Arkansas 2.01, Dis- 
trict of Columbia 1.27, Florida 1.27, Geor- 
gia 2.01, Mississippi 2.01, Missouri 2.65, 
North Carolina 2.44, South Carolina 2.01, 
Oregon 2.12, Washington 2.12. 

State Rates 

“State rates were then obtained by 
projecting the basic employers’ liability 
pure premiums at these multipliers ex- 
cept where State exceptions were es- 
tablished, in which cases the actual 
State experience was used and the ex- 
perience differential was therefore not 
required. Before the Committee was 
willing to accept this method of project- 
ing employers’ liability rates a careful 
study was made. Differentials were 
computed by schedules in order to as- 
certain whether the old practice of hav- 
ing more than one State differential 
should be continued. It was shown that 
a single differential for a State might 
be used with propriety and the Commit- 
tee therefore proceeded on this basis. 
The new manual rates for all employers’ 
liability States represent exactly the 
same level as the old rates. 

“The new manual rates exceed the 
rates which the actual experience indi- 
cates are necessary by a margin of 6 
per cent. This indicates the degree of 
closeness with which the Committee fol- 
lowed the available experience. The 
result is entirely satisfactory and rep- 
resents a slight factor of safety.” 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 3, 1919 
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Assets 

BAMDEMESS  ciccvcvceces cvcsccvecvccccess 
COMTNE  cccccececcecccoccscooosceccceescecs 
Surplus over all liabilities............. 
Losses paid to June 30, 1919.,........ 


The Company’s Lines: Fidelity, Surety, Accident, Health, Disability, Burglary, Rob- 
bery Larceny, Theft, Plate Glass, Ores 
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How Big Men Are 
Brought Into Fight 


HELP BAY STATE FEDERATION 


Strong Alliance Between General 
Business and Insurance Shown 
at Boston Meeting 


How closely linked are Massachusetts 
business men with insurance agents in 
opposing state monopolistic activities 
and interference is shown in the annual 
report made to the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Federation by Executive Secretary 
John W. Downs. The report furnishes 
a good illustration of how this alliance 
would work when radical legislation is 
offered which is un-American and un- 
duly restrictive and oppressive. Mr. 
Downs said: 

“The insurance fraternity of Massa- 
chusetts was never in a better position 
to combat adverse legislation than it is 
at the present time, through the organi- 
zation of the Insurance Federation of 
Massachusetts. 

“While we had the state divided into 
local divisions covering almost every 
section of the state last year, the num- 
ber of divisions has been increased dur- 
ing 1919, and now the state is almost 
ew seeceaneina there being a local 


Will Keep Surety 


Business in Line 


(Continued from Page 28) 
enforcing the rates to be charged for 
surety bonds in the State of Kansas 
or elsewhere and any agreement for 
such purposes is hereby expressly pro- 
hibited. 

REBATES: It shall be improper for 
any member of this Association or any 
agent, sub-agent or broker of any mem- 
ber of this Association to pay, offer to 
pay or allow directly or indirectly any 
rebate or discount or give away any 
portion of the commission or brokerage 
allowed such member, to other than a 
licensed insurance agent or broker for 
the purpose of securing or obtaining 
business, any agent, sub-agent or 
broker of any member guilty of such 
improper conduct shall be disciplined 
by such member. 

PUBLIC OFFICIALS: It shall be 
improper for any member of this Asso- 
ciation to appoint as agent, special 
agent, broker or solicitor, a public of- 
ficial or any clerk or employee or close 
relative to a public official for the pur- 
pose of securing particular bond or 
bonds given to, by or for the benefit 
of the political sub-division officially 
served by said public official, it being 
clearly against public policy that such 
public official or any person interested 
in such transaction violates the well 
known principle that any individual 
should be permitted to be benefitted di- 
rectly or indirectly, by such trust re- 
lationship; and in no event shall a 
public official be appointed an agent 
or broker by any member of this As- 
sociation unless such public official 
Previous to such appointment has been 
engaged in the insurance business and 
is at the time of such appointment a 
bona fide insurance agent and solicitor. 

CONTRACTORS: It shall be im- 
proper for any member of this Associa- 
tion to appoint any contractor actively 
engaged in the contracting business, 
a8 an agent, solicitor or broker. 








Would Cover Disease 

Assemblyman Brady has introduced 
an industrial disease compensation bill 
in New York. It names twenty-four dis- 
eases. Additions may be made to the 
list. Disease must be owing to nature 
of employment and contracted twelve 
months previous to date of disablement. 
Physicians may be appointed to examine 
workmen, and provision is made for a 
medical referee. 


division to take charge of the affairs in 
every county or combination of counties. 

“The Federation has become affiliated 
with the Massachusetts Chamber of 
Commerce and by this affiliation alone 
we are associated with seventy-seven 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade 
and commercial organizations scattered 
throughout the state. 


Would Protest 

“This will be of inestimable value to 
us in the attempt to have the State of 
Massachusetts enter the ranks of the 
insurance business as an underwriter. 
Should such an occasion arise, the Mass- 
achusetts Chamber of Commerce will im- 
mediately issue a referendum to these 
seventy-seven chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade, and if the referen- 
dum vote of these bodies shows that 
they are opposed to this move on the 
part of the state to enter private busi- 
ness they will immediately form a com- 
mittee of the biggest men in the state 
to appear before legislative hearings and 
register the protest of the Massachu- 
setts Chamber of Commerce upon this 
action. This will bring in, as an ally, 
the business men of the state to help 
up fight our battles. 

“The officers of our federation have 
aided the other New England states in 
forming their federations and a good, 
strong organization has been started in 
Maine and Rhode Island. 





CASUALTY, 
POINTERS 


The Travelers sug- 
What to Say gests this as an insur- 











to Careful ance argument for use 
Drivers against the automobile 
owner who is a careful 

driver, and knows it, and therefore 


things he is immune from accident or 
liability: 

“Here’s one for the man who says he’s 
a careful driver and never has an acci- 
dent. Admitting all this, how is he 
going to know that the thief who tries 
to steal his car will be the same way? 
A man has even less choice in picking 
his thieves than in choosing his chauf- 
feur. 

“A New Yorker pulled up to the curb 
with his machine, and, as a precaution 
against those wily ones who choose to 
acquire their machines by adoption 
rather than purchase, locked his steer- 
ing gear. 

“Enter an automobile bandit—in civil- 
ian clothes. One glance convinces him 
that this is just the model that he has 
been looking for. He jumps in and starts 
down the pike. In a minute he realizes 
that a car with a locked steering gear 
has its own ideas as to its course. So 
without bothering to shut off the power, 
he resigns his position as chauffeur in 
the middle of the street and allows the 
machine to follow its own inclinations. 

“An automobile has no brains and 
would just as soon be in a collision as 
not. This machine had a grudge against 
small boys; it bowled over seven before 
a plate glass window terminated its 
career. 

“There might be some question as to 
actual liability in a case like this. But 
the chances are that the uninsured auto- 
mobilist would find himself fighting off 
half a dozen suits at once.” 

2 ¢ ¢ 


A representative of the 


Selling Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Insurance, who also deals in 
With Real real estate, selling land on 

Estate contract, tells how he en- 


sures the performance of 
land contracts by inserting the following 
provision in them whenever it is pos- 
sible: 

“And it is further understood that in 
case of disability through sickness or 
accident when such disability shall con- 
tinue for at least a period of ten days 
the purchaser may, on showing a physi- 
cian’s certificate of that fact, obtain an 
extension of sixty days in which to make 
and continue payments on this contract, 
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Georgia Casualty Company 





“DIXIE AUTO POLICY ” 








The Last Word In Motor Insurance 








HOME OFFICE: 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
MACON, GEORGIA 
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CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
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HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident 


Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 








Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 


New York 


145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 


55 JOHN STREET 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 


New England 











20% 


FULL COVERAGE 


Telephone, John 5880 


Reduction of Conference Rates on 
Automobile Lines 


1714% COMMISSION 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
No direct business written 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 











The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 

Employers’ Liability Bui 
33 BROAD STREET, seeren, ‘mass. 
AGENTS WANTED 

















provided, however, that the purchaser 
shall at such time be carrying a sick 
and accident policy in some reliable 
company entitling him to a sum of at 
least double the amount of the monthly 
payments on this contract during such 
period of disability.” 

Such a provision, of course, results in 
an application from the buyer of the 
property and a policy fee and commis- 
sions for the agent. If you are in the 
real estate business, says this agent, it 
is well worth trying, but if you are not, 
show the benefits of the plan to some of 
your friends who are and have them 
turn such prospects over to you. 
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Factories Need Better 
Fire Protection 


Almost every factory needs from one to a hundred 
Fyr-Fyters—to smother small blazes quickly—to prevent 


conflagrations—to save lives and property. 


Fyr-Fyter is ideal for factory use. Anyone uses it right 
instinctively. It is panic-proof. There are no levers to 
remember. Itshoots harder and pumpseasier. It accumu- 


lates pressure, making continuous pumping unnecessary. 


Through our new plan, insurance agents are making 
profits on Fyr-Fyter sales. Write for the details of our 


proposition. 








The Fyr-Fighter Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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